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Articte I.—THE EVANGELICAL ARMENIANS OF 
TURKEY, THE REFORMERS OF THE EAST. 


Christianity Revived in the East. By H. G. O. Dwieur. 
1850. . 
Missionary Herald, 1832—1858. 


THe population of the Turkish Empire consists princi- 
pally of Turks, Greeks and Armenians. The first of these, 
constituting about two-thirds of the population, profess the 
Mohammedan faith, though many of them are free-thinkers, 
and have no respect for the Koran; the second belong to 
the Greek Church, and the third principally to the Arme- 
nian. Besides these are the Jews and a small body of Ro- 
man Catholics. Among the Armenians, evangelical views 
have begun to prevail. Protestant churches have been con- 
stituted, and an evangelical Armenian community formed, 
with equal rights and privileges with others of the Empire. 
The character of the evangelical Armenians, the success of 
the Gospel among them, and their hearty reception of it, 
their zeal and wide-spread influence, what they have already 
done, and what seems to be their providential mission to 
accomplish, have already made them frequent objects of in- 
terest to the Christian world, and entitled them to be call- 
ed, The Reformers of the East. Their past history, their 
present and future influence, especially upon Mohammed- 
anism, will claim our attention in this articl~ ‘ the pre- 
paration of which special indebtedness is acknowledged to 
the two works named at its heading. 
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The Armenians of Turkey originally inhabited the coun- 
try which is supposed to have cradled the human race, 
about six hundred miles east of Constantinople, not far 
from the Black and Caspian seas, where the Euphrates, the 
Aras, and the Tigris have their sources, and where rises the 
noted mountain of Ararat. Many of them are still found 
in that country, but the wars ef Toghrul, Timoor, Shah 
Abbas, Mohammed II. (the first of whom lived in the elev- 
enth, and the last in the fifteenth century) and of other 
conquerors in ages long since past, together with their 
fondness for trade and commerce, have scattered them 
throughout every part of Turkey and Persia, and also 
through Russia, Poland, and various parts of Europe. 
Their number has been variously estimated from two and 
one-half to seven millions. It is now supposed that be- 
tween two and three millions reside in Turkey. As a peo- 
ple they are said to be frank and ingenuous in their inter- 
course, possessing more sense but less wit than the Greeks. 
As a body they are the most active, industrious and enter- 
prising, the wealthiest, if not the most intelligent of the 
Christian sects in the East. As the principal traders, great 
travelers, merchants, commercial agents and bankers, they 
are found in almost every large city of Asia, from Teflis to 
Calcutta. In their business transactions they are quite re- 
spectable, though not always honest; cheating is deemed 
allowable, and some degree of it is thought to be necessary 
to gain a livelihood.* 

_ Christianity was first introduced among the Armenians 
as early as the second century, but spread more widely 
among them in the fourth. After much persecution and a 
lengthened war, the Armenian Christians were allowed the 
free exercise of their religion in the fifth century. About 
this time Mesrob perfected the Armenian alphabet, and 
commenced in 411 the translation of the Bible, which was 


finished in 511. This gave an impetus to the cultivation of 


literature, the most flourishing period of hich was in the 
sixth century, though it continued to flourish till the tenth, 
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* See Missionary Herald, 1839, page 89; and 1850, page 330. 
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was revived in the thirteenth, and maintained till the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth. The Armenians have had almost from 
the beginning a corrupt religion. As now held by them, 
it differs not essentially, in its forms and doctrines, from 
those of the Greek and Roman Churches. They hold to the 
seven sacraments, which are called mysteries, to the wor- 
ship of saints and images, but not to purgatory. Christ as 
Mediator enters not largely into their religious system ; the 
common people are found calling on the Virgin Mary, but 
never on Christ, to intercede for them. There is no great 
concentration of power as in the Roman Church. The no- 
minal head of the Armenian Church lives within the Rus- 
sian territory; but the Armenians of Turkey do not ac- 
knowledge allegiance to him. Their ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment is now under three patriarchs. The Patriarch of 
Constantinople is only a common bishop, having no more 
spiritual authority than any other in the land. His office 
is civil and not ecclesiastical, and has been held by success- 
ive patriarchs since 1453. His power has often been used 
in persecution, and as late as 1828 ten thousand of the pa- 
pal Armenians were stripped of their property, and driven 
from their homes, at his instigation, merely because they 
adhered to the Church of Rome. 

Twenty-seven years ago the Armenians were compara- 
tively without the Bible. The Scriptures were written in 
the ancient Armenian language, which but very few could 
read. The same was true of their prayers, and as to preach- 
ing and pulpits, they really had none. The clergy were 
secularized at heart, tradition was substituted for the Word 
of God, and preaching banished to give place to rites and 
forms. The language of prayer was considered of minor 
importance, whether it were Greek, ancient Armenian, or 
some other unknown tongue, if only addressed to a saint, 
to the Virgin, or before some favorite shrine. There were 
indeed a few noble exceptions, who gave evidence of the 
power of Christianity on their hearts; but the mass of the 
people grew up with degraded habits; cursing, lying, drink- 
ing to excess, or giving a loose rein to every wicked passion. 
Such was the condition of the Armenians in 1831, when the 
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American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
commenced a mission among them at Constantinople. 

Yet for thirty years a preparation had been going on for 
the reception of the Gospel. Not far from a hundred years 
ago a priest, living near Constantinople, attempted a re- 
formation. Making constant reference to the Bible, and 
approving of the doctrines of Luther, he denounced the in- 
consistent conduct of the priests and bishops, and the super- 
stition of the people. In 1813 the British and Russian Bi- 
ble Society began to distribute the Bible in ancient Arme- 
nian, which is understood by the priests, teachers and the 
more learned men. Among these the spirit of inquiry be- 
gan, and in a few years we hear of the conversion of three 
ecclesiastics. And at the establishment of this mission the 
spirit of inquiry was gradually spreading among the com- 
mon people. 

In 1831 Mr. Goodell commenced the first mission station 
among, the Armenians. The next year he was joined by 
Mr. Dwight. The object of this mission was to revive the 
knowledge and spirit of the Gospel among them, and by this 
means to operate upon the Mohammedans, It was not to 
subvert, nor to pull down and build up again; but it was 
to reform. Accordingly we find the following language of 
the Prudential Committee in the Missionary Herald of Jan- 
uary 1839: 


“Tt is no part of our object to introduce Congregationalism or Presby- 


terianism among them. ‘The Oriental Christians are probably no better 
fitted for either of these forms of ecclesiastical organization, than they 
would be for a republican form of civil government. We are content 
that their present ecclesiastical organization should remain, provided that 
the knowledge and spirit of the Gospel can be revived under it.” 


From the beginning the missionaries acted on this prin- 
ciple, that the easiest, safest and best way to destroy error 
is to build up the truth. ‘Their first efforts were in the ed- 
ucational department, yet at the same time they made 
known the way of salvation as they had opportunity. The 
fruits of their Jabors scon began to appear. In 1834 many 
at the capital declared themselves Protestants, and an in- 
creasing disposition to talk on religious subjects was found 
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to exist among the Armenians throughout the suburbs. 
Many were found who avowed the sentiment, that the Bible 
was the only infallible guide in matters of religion. Yet 
not all of these renounced their errors, and felt the saving 
power of the Gospel on their hearts. In 1835 the first fam- 
ily altar was established by one of the native brethren, who 
commenced the daily reading of the Scriptures and prayer 
with his mother and younger brother. Thus far the Gos- 
pel was proclaimed by conversation in private circles. But 
on September 9th, 1836, Mr. Dwight preached the first reg- 
ular sermon in Armenian to a small congregation in his 
own house. As another good result, female education, 
which had been entirely neglected, began to attract atten- 
tion, and schools were established for Armenian girls, both 
in Constantinople and Smyrna.* 

Thus the foundation was laid, and the work of the Lord 
was advancing, when the evangelical Armenians were called 
to endure their first persecuticn. At first the missionaries 
lived on friendly relations with the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the Armenian Church. Their object, as already stated, 
was to reform that Church. It was not uncommon for 
priests and bishops to acknowledge their errors, but in gen- 
eral they had not enough principle to yield openly te the 
truth. But when it was believed by many that the Arme- 
nian Church had departed from the simplicity of the doc- 
trines of Christ, and when the hierarchy began to fear lest 
their power would fall, opposition was commenced, gentle 
indeed at first. But when this was found to have but little 
effect, and, notwithstanding it, the reformation was daily 
gaining strength, many becoming more bold than ever in 
assailing error, the Gospel making inroads even into the 
interior of the country, and two Armenian priests converted 
in Nicomedia without ever seeing a missionary—a decided 
and determined opposition was aroused, and an organized 
persecution began. This was in the year 1839. The Pa- 
triarch issued several bulls, threatening terrible anathemas 
against all who should have any intercourse with the mis- 





* Missionary Herald, 1839, page 59, and 1840, page 41. 
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sionaries, or should read their books. The persecntion was 
carried on with injustice and blinded rage. Several were 
sent into exile, among whom were two bishops ; many were 
imprisoned, and a large list of names proscribed. Strong 
but unavailing efforts were made to expel the missionaries 
from the country. The Americans were represented as a 
nation of infidels, and the missionaries as aiming to convert 
the Armenians to infidelity, and only pretending to believe 
the Bible, so as the more easily to effect their purpose. A 
free-mason, a Lutheran, a disciple of Voltaire and a Protest- 
ant were synonymous names, meaning an atheist of the most 
wicked and dangerous description. Yet notwithstanding 
this opposition, truth was making silent progress among the 
people. At this very time the mission was extending into 
the country about Trebizond and Ezrum, The more intel- 
ligent saw that the clergy were enemies to the light, and 
their disregard to private rights, their injustice, violence 
and cruelty diminished their popularity with the mass of 
the people; and the conviction was deepened that a thor- 
ough reformation was needed. In the midst of this perse- 
cution, the public mind was arrested by the sudden death 
of the Sultan Mahmoud, which occurred on the first of July, 
1839, and on the eleventh of the month, Abdul Medjid, his 
successor, was girded with the sacred sword of spiritual and 
temporal power over the Ottoman Empire.* 

But now came the forerunner of better days, In 1840, 
soon after the young Sultan came to the throne, a charter of 
rights, a first step toward religious liberty, was granted the 
people. In this he pledged himself to guard the liberty, 
property and honor of every individual, without reference 
to his religious creed. No one was to be condemned with- 
out an impartial trial, and no one put to death without the 
sanction of the Sultan himself. Though this charter for 
many years was almost a dead letter, yet it was the begin- 
ning of better things. Measures were also adopted by the 
government for the promotion of education, by which the 





* Missionary Herald, 1839, pages 6, 10, 268 and 405; 1840, page 97; 
1841, page 421, and 1842, page 6. 
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sons of all the subject communities, Greeks, Armenians and 
Papists, could be sent to the government school, on the 
same terms as Turkish youth, with the assurance that their 
religion should not be interfered with. These and other 
measures gave greater freedom and boldness to the people, 
and a thorough refurmation seemed to be advancing in 1841. 
We find Mr. Dwight thus reviewing the condition of things 
in the October Herald of that year: 


*‘ As ta the present condition of things, it is my sober conviction, that 
the truth of God has now such a powerful hold over the minds of so 
many, that no opposition or persecution can prevent it from triumphing. 
When I read the history of reformations in other countries, and at other 
times, | see through what fiery trials the reformers invariably passed, 
and what streams of innocent blood were shed, before they attained their 
object ; and especially when I see the length of time occupied between 
the first attempts at reform and its final consummation, I am led to won- 
der that God has accomplished so much here, at so little expense, and in 
so short a period. In Scotland it was twenty years after the first at- 
temp‘ was made to reform the Church, before any important results were 
manifest. In Germany it was as long, and in France it was still longer, 
before the Protestant party had attained strength sufficient to claim and 
receive toleration. Who then can be discouraged in regard to the people 
of the Armenian Church, among whom the good seed is scattered in so 


many places, and has sprung up with so mach promise of an abundant 
harvest.” 


Such were the state and prospects of the mission ten years 
after its commencement. The general style of the preaching 
was different at the capital. Sermons were preached on re- 
pentance, on the Sabbath, and on the judgment, based en- 
tirely on the Bible. The people demanded Scriptural preach- 
ing, and the priests found it best to comply. One even de- 
nounced the prevailing error of substituting Mary and the 
saints as mediators in the place of Christ. There were 
many cases of conviction of sin, and a growing spirit of in- 
quiry.* 

The way was thus prepared for the revival of 1842, when 
the Spirit’s influence enjoyed was greater than during any 
previous year since the formation of the mission. The whole 
city of Constantinople was filled with rumors of what were 
called new doctrines. The minds of some were greatly 








* Missionary Herald, 1849, page 358; 1841, pages 5, 155, 404, 419 and 
420; also pages 154, 295 and 324. 
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wrought upon by the Holy Spirit. We have an account of 
a priest of venerable appearance, who was so convinced of 
his lost condition, and of the danger of leading the people 
to destruction, that although it was a cold day, yet the per- 
spiration stood in thick and heavy drops over his whole 
face. Another priest, who had for years been a spiritual 
guide, but felt for the first time that he was a lost sinner, 
begged to know what he should do to be saved. The 
preaching services increased in number and interest, and 
often individuals were present from distant places in the in- 
terior. Opposers and persecutors were disarmed, and some 
were transformed into friends and helpers.* 

Three of the most striking traits of the reformed Arme- 
nians were their temperance habits, their zeal in enlighten- 
ing and reclaiming their countrymen, and their love and 
reverence for the Bible. As a proof of the second of these, 
about this time several met in a retired spot among the hills 
that surround the capital, and after united prayer for the 
guidance of the Spirit, they sent forth one of their number 
at their own expense, on a missionary tour among the Ar- 
menians in the interior of Asia Minor. The third trait was 
exhibited by the avidity with which the translations of the 
Scriptures were received. On the 6th of November, 1841, 
Mr. Goodell finished the translation of the Old Testament 
into the Armeno-Turkish language. A second edition of 
the New Testament was then called for. The same year 
Mr. Adger completed his revised version of Zohrab’s modern 
Armenian New Testament. These translations were eagerly 
sought after. Some were known to sit up all night to study 
the Bible. Their great desire was to know what God has 
said, and to conform their belief and practice to his teach- 
ings. When a plain and honest believer was asked why he 
should have so much to say about the Bible, when even the 
most wise and learned men in the world were not agreed 
about it, and were able neither to understand nor explain 
it, he made the following reply, which might well be treas- 
ured up in the memory of every lover of the Bible: ‘* Ah, 








* Missionary Herald, 1842, pages 81 and 270. 
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this book is for just such an ignorant person asI am. It 
was never designed for those who desire to comprehend it 
by human wisdom, but it is especially designed for me who 
am so ignorant. It is truly my book,’’ clasping it to his 
bosom, ‘‘and through the Holy Spirit, lin my ignorance 
am enabled to understand it.’’ * 

Thus far the females had not been much interested in the 
reformation. But now a work commenced among the fe- 
male portion of the Armenians. Several became deeply con- 
cerned about their spiritual welfare, and a few gave evidence: 
of true conversion. A preaching service was commenced 
exclusively for them, which was productive of good. One 
of the results following this awakening was the increased 
demand for the books published by the missionaries, the cir- 
culation of which was more than doubled. Thus the hearts 
of the missionaries were encouraged, and the prospect of a 
glorious future was opening to the evangelical party. 

But these rays of hope and of a brighter day were soon 
followed by a scene of darkness. Persecution again com- 
menced its cruel work in 1843, and continued with no long 
period of exemption till 1846. At first a large number of 
the adherents of the Gospel were thrown into great distress 
by the Patriarch, who secretly directed his flock to withdraw 
their patronage from them. Many found themselves sud- 
denly without business or employment, and every remon- 
strance was unavailing, unless they promised not to attend 
the preaching of the missionaries, nor to defend evangelical 
views. Still the work went forward, spreading through the 
country villages. To check this, various means were used, 
and in the district around the ancient Nice, an order was 
procured from the Turkish Governor, which was read in 
most of the churches, forbidding the people to talk on reli- 
gious subjects, or even to mention the word Protestant, on 
penalty of the bastinado, and imprisonment three years, 
with confinement in the stocks. But every means having 
failed, the Patriarch, early in the year 1846, issued two bulls, 
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* Christianity Revived in the East, page 126. To this work we are 
much indebted in this portion of our article. 
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anathematizing all who held to evangelical views, pronounc- 
ing them to be ‘‘ accursed, and excommunicated, and ana- 
thematized by God and all his saints.’’ The spirit of fa- 
naticism and wild persecution was now aroused. The breth- 
ren were brought before the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
required to recant. All sense of right, all regard to truth 
and justice, vanished, Instances of cruelty shocking to hu- 
manity occurred. Fathers, mothers, brothers or sisters 
turned to be persecutors of their own families. Husbands 
were separated from their wives, and driven from their 
homes. Some were driven from their shops, and defrauded 
of their property. Nearly forty in Constantinople were 
forced from their shops and business, and their licenses 
taken away; and nearly seventy were driven from their 
hired houses, and, in some cases, from their own houses, 
and were obliged to leave their own families for Christ’s 
sake. And to increase their distress, the bakers and water- 
carriers were repeatedly and strictly ordered to furnish them 
with neither bread nor water. But amid these severe trials 
these disciples were sustained by special grace. Reduced to 
poverty, driven from shops and homes, with no certain 
dwelling place, subject to constant insult in the streets, and 
sometimes to personal injury, they suffered joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, and with a calm and quiet spirit of 
mingled peace and joy, showed a readiness to endure all 
things for Christ. They were taken in by the missionaries, 
who hired for them such houses as could be found, and pro- 
vided the starving with bread. Their privations and suf- 
ferings called forth letters of the tenderest Christian sympa- 
thy, as well as generous contributions from every Protestant 
country. 

But this scene of persecution was only like the darkness 
which precedes the dawn of day. In the midst of his oppo- 
sition the Patriarch received orders from the Porte that hé 
should desist, and that ‘‘ henceforth there should be no more 
persecution for religious opinions in Turkey.’’ This happy 
result was attained mostly through the repeated efforts of 
the English Ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning, together 
with the humane endeavors of the American Chargé, Mr. 
Brown, and of the American Minister, Mr. Carr. 
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The time now arrived for the organization of the first 
evangelical Armenian church. The Protestants had thus 
far been members of the Armenian church, but on the 21st 
of June, 1846, they were cut off and cast off forever by the 
Patriarch, who issued a new bull of excommunication. 
They were thus necessitated to organize themselves into a 
separate church, which was accordingly done on the Ist of 
July, 1846. Its confession of faith was Calvinistic, its mode 
of government mostly Congregational. They were not, 
however, prepared to enjoy full liberty. Their position was 
an anomalous one in the Turkish Empire. They were with- 
out any civil head, and were constantly exposing themselves 
to be dealt with as outlaws. According to the laws of the 
Turkish Empire, every Christian subject must be enrolled 
in some one of the existing communities, with a Patriarch 
at his head, who is a general surety for his good conduct. 
There were the Papal, the Greek and the Armenian com- 
munities, with their several heads. The Protestants being 
excommunicated and disowned by the Patriarch, were sep- 
arated from the Armenian community, but were not con- 
nected with any other. They necessarily suffered much in- 
justice from their enemies, though contrary to the determi- 
nation of the Turkish Government.* 

But in 1847 the Protestants received what might be 
termed the third charter of rights. Through the influence 
of Lord Cowley, they were, November 15th, recognized as a 
separate and distinct community, and at once elected an in- 
dividual who was formally recognized by the government 
as the agent and representative of the Protestants at the 
Porte. They were thus placed, at least temporarily, on an 
equal footing, with equal rights, with the other Christian 
subjects of the Empire. Great was their joy in every part 
of the land, when so great and so unexpected a grant was 
received by them. A new impulse was given to the cause 
of truth. The timid and fearful took courage, and the na- 
tive pastors and helpers preached with greater boldness. 





* Missionary Herald, 1840, pages 6 and 177 ; 1847, pages 4, 21, 262 and 
299. 
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The civil and religious rights of the Armenian Protestants 
were permanently secured by a firman from the Sultan in 
1850, giving them all the privileges of other Christian com- 
munities. What had before been done was liable to be re- 
versed by a change of administration, or of the policy of the 
government; but this was beyond recall. Another firman 
in 1853 carried the cause of religious freedom another step, 
by placing all the communities on an equality before the 
law with the Mohammedan population. Thus step by step 
did religious freedom advance, and the hearts of mission- 
aries and native Christians were excited to increased dili- 
gence and redoubled efforts.* 

The Gospel has steadily advanced among the Armenians. 
The report of no year has shown a retrograde movement. 
In 1846, as has been already noticed, the first evangelical 
church was organized. In 1850 there were ten ; three more 
were added the following year, and in 1856, a period of ten 
years from the first organization, the one had increased to 
twenty-four. Yet neither the number of churches, nor the 
membership of those churches, show the real progress of the 
truth ; neither does the number of those who have enrolled 
themselves in the Protestant community show how many there 
are who favor evangelical views. Multitudes in the Arme- 
nian community have looked with more or less favor on the 
Protestants, and many, it is to be hoped, have been brought 
to the saving knowledge of the truth, who, for various rea- 
sons, still hold their connection with the church of their 
fathers. In 1851 the spirit of inquiry was spreading in 
nearly one hundred and fifty cities and villages in the Turk- 
ish Empire; and in 1852, instead of but one school as in 
1840, there were seventeen, with nearly five hundred pupils, 
and now there are not far from fifty. The power of an en- 
lightened and sanctified education is being felt, and is now 
paving the way for the more rapid spread of the Gospel. 
As in the reformation of the sixteenth century, the East had 
previously given a wide-spread impulse, by its civilization 





* Missionary Herald, 1848, pages 4, 27 and 157 ; 1849, pages 4,37, 149 
and 344; 1851, pages 81 and 346; 1850, pages 6, 209 and 378. 
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and learning, to the West, so now the West is sending back 
its influence to the Kast, arousing intellect, awakening the 
slumbering energies of the people, and preparing the way 
for what in future ages may be called, at least in Turkey, 
the great reformation of the nineteenth century.* 

At the commencement of the war between Russia and the 
Allied Powers, many fears were entertained by the friends 
of the mission, both in Turkey and this country. But God, 
who was in the midst of the mission, protected it. Some of 
the stations were embarrassed and much tried, but as a 
whole it suffered much less than was reasonably appre- 
hended. In the bosom of an Empire convulsed with arms, 
and attracting the gaze of the civilized world, the mission 
enjoyed peace and prosperity ; in the midst of the fire that 
raged on every side, like the burning bush it was not con- 
sumed. The war resulted not only in the advance of civil- 
ization and religious liberty, but also in the furtherance of 
the Gospel. Nations were thrown from their accustomed 
line of thought, and jostled against each other. New ideas, 
new desires and new purposes were awakened, resulting iu 
a renewed activity and a new industrial life. The idea of 
the natural equality of men began to work into the minds 
of millions who, a few years ago, considered themselves no 
better than serfs. All are now beginning to demand their 
civil and religious rights, and to defend their claims with 
boldness and fixed determination.+ 

Thus have we taken a rapid survey of ‘‘ one of the won- 
ders in the missionary world.’’ Commencing with Mr. Good- 
ell in 1831, the vand of laborers from this country, includ- 
ing male and female, had increased in twenty-five years ta 
sixty ; the native pastors, preachers and other helpers to 
over ninety, with an annual expense of $75,000. Besides 
the female boarding school and forty-three free schools, 
there were five theological schools or classes, with sixty stu- 
dents. The press in one year has sent out forty thousand 














* Missionary Herald, 1852, pages 4, 119, 268, 296; 1853, pages 4, 28, 
261 and 326; 1854, pages 5 and 299; 1857, pages 4, 281 and 820. 
t Missionary Herald, 1854, page 361; 1856, page 361. 
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volumes in five languages, and nearly seven millions of 
pages. The missionaries now often preach to five hundred, 
eight hundred, and even a thousand, instead of speaking 
cautiously to individuals, as at first, or, as a little later, 
preaching to three, five or ten, and sometimes to even fifty 
or sixty. The Rev. Dr. Tyng, in his visit to the East, met 
and worshipped with the American missionaries at Con- 
stantinople, and gave it as the deep conviction of his soul, 
‘that of all the wonderful results of that great institution, 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
this enterprize is the most remarkable.’’ To the mission- 
aries he paid the following just tribute: ‘‘ These brethren 
live apart, in different portions of Constantinople and its 
environs; but the simplicity of their abodes and style of 
living are a perfect example of apostolic contentment and 
separation from the world. Here are talent, learning and 
wisdom, such as the world looks upon with wonder, housed 
in the simplest and narrowest style, for Christ’s sake.’’ 
But the view of the mission among the Armenians would 
be incomplete, did we not notice its influence on the Turk- 
ish population. The Mohammedans of Turkey, knowing 
nothing of Christianity, except as they have seen it exempli- 
fied by Armenians, Catholics or Greeks, have loved to con- 
trast it with their own religion, showing its inferiority by 
its fruits. The inconsistencies of professors, the powerless 
influence of the Gospel on their hearts, the formality and 
idolatry of the churches, have led them to despise the Chris- 
tian religion. But in the Protestant Armenians they have 
seen Christian doctrine and practice in a new light. The 
honest «nd conscientious bearing of these humble and de- 
voted disciples of Christ, has had a powerful influence upon 
them. ‘Their rejection of saint-worship, their simplicity and 
spirituality, and their firm adherence to the Bible have called 
forth the approbation of all classes of Moslems, from the 
Sultan downward. The progress of religious liberty, as al- 
ready noticed, was in connection with the Protestants, but 
had reference to all classes of Cnristians. Three years ago 
another imperial edict was issued by the Sultan, declaring 
that no subject of his Empire should be obstructed in the ex- 
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ercise of the religion he might profess, or be in any way mo- 
lested on this account. By this act Mohammedans are at 
liberty to profess Christianity without incurring the penalty 
of death. In a letter dated September 5, 1857, Dr. Hamlin 
writes, that the missionaries have received the assurance 
from the government, that ‘‘it has become the established 
law of the Empire, that every subject, without any excep- 
tion, should enjoy entire religious freedom. The Mussul- 
man is now as free to become a Christian, as the Christian 
is free to become a Mussulman! The government will 
know no difference in the two cases. It will only under- 
take, whenever an accusation of restraint or compulsion, by 
fear or force, is brought, to ascertain the true state of the 
case ; and then only with the intention of securing the most 
unexceptionable freedom of choice.’’ An increased interest 
in the Bible is everywhere observable among the Moslems. 
Many becoming indifferent and skeptical with regard to 
their faith, purchase and read the Scriptures. They are not 
so strict as formerly in offering their prayers, making their 
pilgrimages, or in observing their fasts and festivals. The 
mosques are neglected, those in Cairo are falling into decay, 
and the walls of the great Mosque of Omar, founded by the 
conqueror of the city, are already crumbling, which is re- 
garded by many as the sure forerunner of the final decay 
aud downfall of their faith. Many inquirers are found 
among the Turks, and almost all cases of awakening among 
them are connected with the labors of the Armenians. The 
Sultan having been presented with a copy of the Bible by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, is said to have been 
deeply interested in its contents. At the commencement of 
1857, a native Mohammedan was for the first time ordained 
a minister of the Gospel. Such a thing never before hap- 
pened. Thus the work has more than commenced among 
the Moslems. The leaven of divine truth is actually fer- 
menting among them. ‘‘ The time of the Turks has come.’’ 
A remarkable change has also taken place in Tunis, in 
Northern Africa, which is nominally tributary to Turkey. 
The Bey of Tunis has introduced into his government radi- 
cal reforms in the religious, civil and commercial liberty of 
every class of citizens. In the presence of foreign agents 
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and residents ke has given a Constitution to the country, 
which guarantees religious liberty, with security of life and 
property. It regards all religious ranks and sects as equal 
in the eye of the law, and abolishes the exclusive privileges 
heretofore enjoyed by Mussulmen. Thus with a population 
of two millions, with a fine climate and soil, the kingdom 
of Tunis has taken its place in advance of many of the 
Christian kingdoms of Europe, and this propitious state of 
affairs has been brought about through the influence of 
evangelical Christianity, and more immediately by the Brit- 
ish Consul-General. 

But the end of these things is not yet. What is to be the 
effect of the mission among the Armenians upon Moham- 
medans, and also upon Greeks and Jews, the future alone 
will disclose. If the past is a criterion by which to judge, 
what a glorious prospect opens before us, what great and 
unexpected changes, what overturnings of dead and false 
religions. And must not the tide of progress and truth 
move onward? Is not God in it, and does not he inspire 
hope and faith ? In the commencement and in the success- 
ive stages of this work we see unmistakable signs of his provi- 
dence. It commenced just at the best time. A few years 
earlier a mission, with any hope of success, would have been 
quite an impossibility ; a few years later the opportunities 
then offered would have been lost. Just such a chain of 
circumstances and condition of things were never before 
known in the Turkish Empire, and would probably never 
occur again. Providence had prepared the way, not only 
religiously, as already noticed, but also politically ; especi- 
ally by the destruction of the Janissaries in the year 1827, who 
were a body of thirty thousand men, holding the power of 
life and death over the whole population, not excepting the 
Sultan himself, and before whom the head of a native Chris- 
tian was not as safe as that of a dog, for dogs are always 
protected by Mussulmen. With this order of men in power, 
missions would have been an impossibility, and in its de- 
struction we see the first great change in the Empire pre- 
paratory to the Gospel. We behold striking providences in 
the death of the Sultan in 1839, putting a stop to the per- 
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secutions then raging ; in the enlightened and liberal views 
of the present Sultan, who is a pattern of toleration, a pa- 
tron of justice, and a protector of the persecuted, under 
whose power the Christian Hungarian found friendly hos- 
pitality and a strong refuge; in his giving to Christians 
and Jews their Magna Charta of rights, making their lives 

. and property comparatively safe, and permitting them even 
to testify against a Mohammedan in a Turkish court of jus- 
tice; in his repealing the death penalty to those who re- 
nounced Mchammedanism, and pledging free and equal 
protection to every faith ; and in the Crimean war, which 
has opened the doors which were closed against the Gospel. 
Thus has Providence, as by a pillar of cloud by day, and of 
fire by night, been leading the mission from one success to 
another, and opening the way to glorious results. Its bat- 
tles have been mostly fought for it, and on its banner might i 
well be inscribed, ‘‘ Salvation is of the Lord.’’ But the pil- i 
lar of cloud still moves forward, and in the future we be- 
hold the Turkish Empire brought under Messiah’s sway. 
Great changes are now taking place. Mohammedanism is i 
becoming more serious in its opposition to formal Christian- \ 
ity. But evenin this there is hope. What is to be the im- | 
mediate result of the present agitation none can tell. But | 
| 


truth must in the end triumph. It has taken too deep root 
in the hearts of the people to die. Trials or persecution 
will only make it shine with increased lustre. The Arme- | 
nians have been providentially chosen as the bearers of evan- i 
gelical truth, and being great travelers, commercial agents, | 
bankers and traders, and scattered in every part of the Em- 
pire, they are peculiarly fitted for their great and glorious i 
mission, and are destined to exert a wide-spread influence. 
In that country are to be fought through the pure doctrines 
of the Gospel two great battles, one with a formal, the other 
with a false faith. Like two fortified temples these have ) 
stood bidding defiance to all opposition. But the conflict 
has commenced. The foundation of the one is trembling 
and giving way, and its pillars are tottering ; the structure 
of the other is crumbling, its doors are ready to yield, or 
else about to be opened by the inmates, and the assailants 
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welcomed within. Sooner or later victory is certain. At 
no distant day we may see inscribed on the banner of relig- 
ious freedom and Protestantism these three names, America, 
England and Turkey ! 


ArticLtE II.—ANGELS. 


ANGELS are often referred to in the Bible. The word, ac- 
cording to Webster, means, ‘‘ literally, a messenger, one 
employed to communicate news or information from one per- 
son to another atadistance.’’ ‘The Hebrew word employed 
is Joxo malak, ‘‘ angel, messenger ;’’ and the Greek Ayyenos, 
angelos, ‘‘a messenger; a person by,whom news is con- 
veyed, one who announces anything directly, or indirectly 
by way of omen.’’ ‘These Hebrew and Greek words are 
sometimes employed to designate, 1. A common messenger, 
IL. Sam. ii. 5. 2. A prophet, Haggaii. 13. 3. A priest, 
Mal. ii. 7. 4. John, the forerunner, Mal. iii. 1. 5. The 
pastors of Christian churches, Rev. ii. 1, 8, 12, 18; ii. 1, 
7, 14. But generally they are used as names of an order of 
spiritual beings who are represented as of two classes, good 
and bad, both of which appear interested in the present con- 
duct and future condition of men. We have already de- 
voted an article to the latter of these classes,* and we now 
propose to ascertain what the Scriptures teach concerning 
the former of them. As we have already seen, the name is 
one of office, but as it is used of a class of beings, we should 
seek to understand their nature as well as their office, and 
to this we give our first attention. 

Of their nature, we remark, they are spirits. In Psalm 
civ. 4, it is said of God, ‘‘ Who maketh his angels spirits ;’’ 
and in Heb. i. 14, they are called ‘‘ ministering spirits.’’ 
We do not understand by this term that they are without 





*The Devi ond his Angels, January, 1858, page 38. 
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bodies or material vehicles of any kind, for it is probable 
that Jehovah alone is a pure and uncombined Spirit. But 
we suppose that the bodies they probably inhabit are spirit- 
ual bodies, such as the glorified saints will possess, and such 
as was the body of Christ after his resurrection, which, it 
will be remembered, was rendered visible or invisible at 
pleasure, Luke xxiv. 31, and could pass into the room where 
the disciples were assembled with closed doors, without those 
doors being opened, John xx. 19, 26. Kitto, in confirm- 
ation of this view, says: ‘* The Hebrew nnd ruach, and the - 
treek Iveina, pnewma, ‘are not opposed to matter, but to 
body, and signify not what is immaterial, but what is incor- 
poreal.”’ 

These bodies, however, cannot be subject to the circum- 
stances and laws of flesh and blood, for Jesus Christ, in re- 
plying to the objections of the Sadducees with reference to 
the resurrection, says: (Matthew xxii. 30,) “In the resur- 
rection they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels of God in heaven.’’ So also they possess 
immortality, for in Luke xx. 35, 36, we are informed that 
Jesus said on the same occasion: ‘‘ They which shall be ac- 
counted worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection 
from the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage- 
neither can they die any more: for they are equal with the 
angels,”’ 

They are usually invisible to man. The bodies they in- 
habit are probably of so etherial a nature that unassisted 
human eyes cannot perceive them, and it may be, that 
‘‘myriads of spiritual beings walk the earth,’’ while we are 
quite unconscious of their presence. It is probable that in 
the cases in which they have become visible to man, they 
have either assumed a grosser form, or the eyes of those to 
whom they have appeared have been changed, so that they 
were able to discern them. We have an instance of the lat- 
ter kind in 11. Kings vi. 17, where in answer to the prayer 
of Elisha, ‘‘ The Lord opened the eyes of the young man ; 
and he saw: and behold, the mountain was full of horses 
and chariots of fire round about Elisha.”’ 


Some of them possess extraordinary powers. We say 
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some, because we are no more to suppose that what we read 
of some angels is true of all, than other beings might rightly 
conclude that because Samson possessed extraordinary 
strength, and Solomon extraordinary wisdom, therefore all 
men possess these powers. We may reasonably assume, 
that as it is usually only extraordinary men who find a 
place in history, so it is only the extraordinary deeds of an- 
gels which are recorded. Yet when we look at the condi- 
tion of angels as spiritual beings, and consider the privileges 
they doubtless enjoy, we may regard their position as a very 
exalted one, and that however they may differ from each 
other with respect to extraordinary power, we may conclude 
that they all possess great advantages. With reference to 
peculiar endowmeuts, it appears that some possess great 
strength. Thus David says, (Psa. cil. 20,) ‘‘ Bless the 
Lord, ye angels that excel in strength,’’ or as the margin 
has it, ‘‘mighty in strength.’’ An illustration of this 
strength is seen, IJ. Chron. xxxii. 21, where we read: ‘*The 
Lord sent an angel, which cut off all the mighty men of 
valor, and the leaders and captains in the camp of the King 
of Assyria.”’ 

Some, if not all, have extraordinary means of locomotion. 
This is indicated in Dan. ix. 21, where Gabriel is spoken of 
as having been caused to fly swiftly to Daniel. A question 
arises here as to what are their means of moving from place 
to place. In almost all pictures which we see of angels, 
wings are introduced as a necessary appendage, and so ac- 
customed are we to this idea, that we should almost as read- 
ily think of a bird without wings, as of an angel without 
them. But has the idea any good foundation? We think 
not. True, the Seraphim are spoken of in Isaiah vi. as hav- 

ng wings, as are the figures of the Cherubim on the mercy- 
seat, and the Cherubim of Ezekiel. But the Cherubim are 
represented as having their wings joined one to another, 
and are not said to fly, but to go, run and return, ‘‘ as the 
appearance of a flash of lightning.’’—Ezek,i.12,14. And 
in all the other appearances of angels that are mentioned, 
and if we remember rightly, in all the other descriptions of 
them, numerous as both these are, no reference is made to 
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their possessing wings; for we need hardly say that the 
passage quoted from Daniel, and also Rev. xiv. 6, do not 
convey the idea of wings, but only of going swiftly. We 
are told in I. Thess. iv. 17, that the saints which are alive 
at the resurrection, when changed, will go to meet the Lord 
in the air. Will they need to be supplied with wings for 
this purpose? Or is it not the property of a spiritual body, 
that the gross matter by which we are now surrounded, will 
present no obstacle to its pure etherial character? The 
saint now sometimes feels as if nothing but the grossness of 
his body hinders him from mounting aloft towards the 
throne of God ; and at such seasons we cannot but feel that 
wings would be an encumbrance rather than a help to the 
spiritual body of an angel or a glorified saint. 

Again, they are holy beings. Whatever the character or 
the extent of the probation they have passed through, they 
passed through it unscathed. While according to Jude 6, 
others ‘‘ kept not their first estate,’’ and II. Peter i. 4, 
there were ‘‘angels that sinned,’’ they remained firm in 
their allegiance to Jehovah, unswerving in their love of ho- 
liness, and still they admire and adore that holiness which 
is the glory of the Divine Being ; and while they veil their 
faces, they cry, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God.’’ 
Hence they are called (Matt. xxv. 31, and Mark viii. 38) 
‘‘the holy angels,’’ and it is probable that the ‘‘ten thou- 
sand of his saints,’’ referred to in Deut. xxxiili, 2, and Jude 
15, are a portion of these same holy beings, and that the ap- 
pellation, saints, has reference to this characteristic of their 
nature. 

But while these angels are spirits, they are created beings. 
Whatever their circumstances, however exalted their condi- 
tion and privileges, however remote their antiquity, what- 
ever their organization, they are still the work of him who 
is ‘‘ the former of all things.’’ We have no information as 
to the period of their creation. They may or may not have 
been brought into being at different periods. Butit was 
subsequent to the creation of matter, for in Gen. i. 1, we are 
informed that ‘‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.’’ Yet the commencement of their being was 
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anterior either to the creation of our earth, or at least to the 
jast arrangement of it for the habitation of man, because in 
Job xxxviii. 7, God says that on that occasion, ‘‘ The morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the suns of God shouted for 
joy.’ According to Dr. Adam Clarke, the reading of the 
Chaldee of the last clause of the verse is, ‘* All the troops of 
angels.” The Septuagint rendering of the verse is peculiar, 
Ove éyevnPnoay AoTGa, Hvecdy we Havy meyary MavTeEs GyyeAOL mov. When 
the stars were brought into existence, all my angels, with 
a great voice, seated me. 

But further, we have in Col. i. 16, an express declara- 
tion that they were the creation of Jesus Christ; for it is 
expressly, declared, ‘‘ By him were all things created that 
are in heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions, or principalities or 
powers; all things were created by him, and for him.’’ 
And John i. 3 places this altogether beyond doubt, assert- 
ing that ‘“‘ without him was not anything made that was 
made.’’ And as they were created by him, so are they sub- 
ordinate to him, and under his control. 

They are very numerous, and of different orders. To the 
fact that they are numerous, there are many testimonies in 
Scripture. Thus in Job xxv. 3, Bildad asks, ‘‘ Is there any 
number of his armies?’’ In Deut. xxxiii. 2, we read that 
the Lord ‘‘ came with ten thousands of saints ;’’ and Psalm 
Ixvili. 17, ‘‘ The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels ;’’ while in Rey. v. 11 we are told ‘“‘ the 
number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands.’’ This fact, that there are so many 
intelligent creatures in heaven, under God's control, holy 
beings who have never swerved from their obedience to 
him, but have kept their first estate, may serve to abate our 
overweening pride, and to abase us in our own esteem. 

But they appear not only to be numerous, but to be of 
different orders. Whether, like man, they are all of one 
genus, with varieties only of state, intelligence and office, 
or whether they are of different species, the results of differ- 
ent modes and times of creation, we cannot say. But as we 
have already seen, they are spoken of (Col. i. 16) as 
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‘thrones, dominions, principalities and powers,’’ intimat- 
ing, as we think, a great variety among them. Further 
we read (Gen. iii. 24) of Cherubim which were placed at the 
east of the garden of Eden, with ‘‘a flaming sword which 
turned every way to keep the way of the tree of life.’”’ Hm- 
blematical representations of these were chosen by God to 
be placed upon the mercy-seat.—Ex. xxv. 18—22. Simi- 
lar emblematical beings were seen by Ezekiel in the vision 
he had of the restored temple, and he says of them, chap. 
xii. 18, ‘‘ Every cherub had two faces,’’ viz., the face of a 
man, and the face of a lion; while previous to this he had 
seen living cherubim, which he describes, chap. x. 14, as 
having each four faces, and these appear to be the same 
that he speaks of, chap. i. 6, 10, as living creatures, each 
having the face of a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle; and 
of which he says that their wings were joined one to an- 
other, and also that they had the appearance of a wheel. 

From the meaning of the word cherubim, ‘like the 
mighty one,’’ these beings would appear to be creatures of 
great power, or power may be their peculiar characteristic. 
Perhaps these different instances have a closer connection 
than is at first sight manifest. If the cherubim indicate 
power, then their being placed at the gate of Eden would 
indicate the power cf God’s justice, for if they were ‘like 
the Mighty One,’’ then it would be vain for men to seek to 
force an entrance to the tree of life; their connection with 
the mercy-seat might exhibit the power of God to bestow 
mercy, through the precious blood of Christ, typified by the 
blood sprinkled on that mercy-seat ; and those seen by Ez- 
ekiel might be intended in connection with the wheels, to 
illustrate God’s power in his providence. 

Josephus (Ant. iii. 6) says of the cherubim which Moses 
made for the ark, ‘‘ Their form is not like to that of any 
of the creatures which men have seen, though Moses 
said he had seen such beings near the throne of God ;’’ and 
(Ant. vill. 3) of those which Solomon made for the temple, 
‘¢ Nobody can tell or even conjecture what was the shape of 
these cherubim.’’ By the latter statement we are probably 
to understand, that not only were these symbolic cherubim 
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wanting in the second temple, but that their form was at 
that time unknown. 

In Isaiah vi. 2, 6 we read of Seraphim. The word means 
to burn, and is probably used to express either the ardor or 
: the holiness of their nature. Probably the same class of 
aa angels are referred to Psa. civ. 4, ‘‘ Who maketh his angels 
pak spirits, his ministers a flame of fire.’’ We are aware that 
some suppose that literal fire, or the electric flame is re- 
ferred to, as being subservient to the will of God; but it 
will be seen that in the preceding verses, light, waters, 
‘ clouds and wind are spoken of, and then in this verse 
4 there is a transition from matter to mind, and we read,— 
in ‘Who maketh his angels spirits, his ministers a flame of 
| H | fire ;’’ referring, as we think, to the seraphim. Some have 
| | supposed the Seraphim and Cherubim to be the same, but 




























HT it will be seen that Isaiah represents the seraphim which he ; 
ne saw as having six wings, while Ezekiel says the cherubim 

ut had four. 

Hi Gabriel appears to be a chief angel, for he makes this an- 

1 nouncement of himself, Luke i. 19, ‘‘I am Gabriel, that 

ia stand in the presence of God.’’ It would appear from this, 


that peculiar honor is accorded him in nearness of access to 
the Divine Majesty. He is only named in three other 
Bi places, viz., Luke i. 26, Dan. viii. 16; ix. 21, and we think 
il he is the only angel that is called by name. He is men- 
wie tioned as the bearer of messages to three persons, viz., Dan- 
Li iel, Zacharias and Mary. He is not designated an archan- 
it gel, as he is sometimes represented. 

But are there any archangels? We think not. Only 
one is mentioned in the Bible, Michael. He is referred to 
in five places. In Dan. x. 13 he is called “ The first of the 
chief princes,’’ (marginal reading,) and is said to have come 
to the assistance of Gabriel when he had been withstood 
Ht ‘fone and twenty days.’’ In Dan. x. 21 he is designated, 
*¢ Michael your prince;’’ and in Dan. xii. 1 he is called 
‘¢The great prince.’’ In Jude 9 he is designated, ‘* Michael 
the archangel ;’’ while in Rev. xii. 7, he with his angels is 
spoken of as fighting the Dragon and his angels, and over- 
coming them. The name Michael appears to mean, ‘‘ Who 
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as God,’’ or ‘* Who is like God.’”’ This, we think, would 
indicate him to be the Messiah, while this view is confirmed 
by the only other passage in which the term archangel is 
used, I. Thess. iv. 16, ‘‘ For-the Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and the trump of God, and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first.’ Let it be observed here, that it is not archangels; 
or an archangel, but ‘‘ the archangel,’’ that is here referred 
to, evidently intimating that there is only one; and also, 
that while angels are often spoken of .as manifesting the 
power of God, or swelling the train of Christ, archangels 
are never spoken of as doing so; and while the voice of the 
archangel in this passage is connected with the resurrection 
of the dead, the Savior expressly declares, John v. 28, that 
it is his own voice which will accomplish this stupendous 
miracle. 

We remark further, that while angels are superior to man 
in his present state, they are probably inferior to him in 
ultimate destiny. That they are at present superior to man 
in many respects may readily be granted, for they are holy, 
while he is fallen, and depraved by sin; they have existed 
thousands of years, while he is but of yesterday ; they have 
had access to treasures of knowledge, the approach to which 
is at present withheld from him. ‘The true question is, as 
to nature, capacity and destiny. The colt of three days old 
ig superior in many respects to an infant of the same age. 
At three months it is able to provide for itself, while the 
infant of that age is still entirely dependent on the mother 
or nurse. But who, from these premises, will say that the 
superiority is not altogether on the side of the latter; so 
while there may be a present accidental superiority of an- 
gels, we think it probable that in nature, capacity and ulti- 
mate destiny they are inferior to man. 

We sometimes hear the knowledge of angels referred to, 
and we may reasonably suppose that they have a large 
amount of it, yet from Eph. iii. 10 we learn that their 
knowledge, like ours, is gradually acquired, and they are 
said to be now acquiring a part of that knowledge from the 
Church of God, who are displaying and making known to 
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them the manifold wisdom of God. So again, it is said of 
the plan of salvation, I. Peter i. 12, ‘‘ Which things the 
angels desire to look into,’’ shewing that at present they 
ouly partly understand this subject. 

Again, they are never said to be created in the image of 
God. But not only is this affirmed of man, (Gen. 1. 27; 
v. i; I. Cor. xi. 7, and other places,) but we are told, Psa. 
vill. 5, that man is only a little lower than God, Heb. Elo- 
him.* Further, in Heb. ii. 11, the apostle declares,— 
“Both he that sanctifieth, and they who are sanctified, are 
all of one,’’ i. e. one nature. The former of these state- 
ments places man in his unfallen condition at the head of 
created things, and the latter seems to intimate that in his 
renewed state, none can come between him and Jehovah, 
seeing that human nature is already enthroned in the person 
of Christ. | 

Again, they lack one note in the song of the redeemed, who 
ery, ‘‘Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb.’’ Angels can understand and tell of 
the power, wisdom, goodness, holiness and justice of God ; 
for these attributes have all been displayed in their crea- 
tion, or in the arrangements of God’s providence towards 
them, or his government of them. But when mercy is 
spoken of, or salvation is the theme, they have to look out 
from themselves, for not only have the unfallen angels no per- 
sonal need of it, and therefore no just appreciation of it, but 
those of their own order who have fallen, have not had it be- 
stowed upon them, but are “‘ reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.’’ 

Again, in I. Cor. vi. 3, we are told that men will “ judge 
angels.’’ True, there are some who suppose that all that 
is meant is, that the lives and conduct of Christian minis- 
ters will testify against the fallen angels, but this will be 
found contrary to the scope of the argument of the apostle, 
which is, that if, in the future, saints are to be exalted to 








*See the Hebrew text, with the criticisms of Harris, Clark, Noyes, 
and others. 
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the high honor of judging angels, they are now competent 
to judge in disputes among brethren, respecting the trifling 
affairs of this life. 

But we come to speak— 

Secondly, of their office. What may be their peculiar 
employments, and what the order of their engagements, are 
matters we know nothing about ; but we learn from various 
portions of the Word of God, as well as from the name by 
which they are designated, that they are the messengers of 
God, the ministers of his will to do his pleasure, and as 
such he sends them, when, where, and for what he pleases. 
Sometimes to execute his wrath upon those who resist him, 
and are seeking to interfere with his arrangements or to 


injure his people; and at others to convey tokens of his fa- . 


vorable regard, or to manifest his goodness and his grace ; 
and we may suppose it is. a matter of little consequence to 
an angel how he is employed, if he is only fulfilling the 
will of that Holy and Majestic One whom he delights to 
serve. 

They are altogether under the control of Christ. He who 
became incarnate is acknowledged by them as their Lord. 
Paul tells us, Heb. i. 6, ‘‘ When he bringeth in the first- 
begotten into the world, he saith,’’ quoting from the Sep- 
tuagint of Deut. xxxii. 43, ‘‘ And let all the angels of God 
worship him.’’ And we are informed, I. Peter iii. 22, that 
he ‘‘is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God ; 
angels, and authorities, and powers being made subject unto 
him.’’ We learn from Matt. xxv. 31, and II. Thess. i. 7, 
that they will attend him at his second coming, and they 
are spoken of, Matt. xiii. 41, 49, as his agents in the separ- 
ation and punishment of the wicked. Nor do we anywhere 
find it intimated that this homage and subjection are un- 
willingly rendered, but they appear to be ready at all times 
to do his pleasure. Some have supposed that insubordina- 
tion to Christ was the cause of Satan’s fall, but on this sub- 
ject the Bible gives no information. 

They appear to be closely connected with, and to mani- 


fest an intense interest in all that relates to the salvation of 


men, We see this illustrated in the various scenes in the 
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history of Jesus Christ. Passing by the fact that Gabriel, 
who stands ‘‘in the presence of God,’’ was sent to Zacha- 
rias t> announce the birth of John the forerunner, and to 
Mary, to make known the favor conferred upon her, in that 
she was selected to become the mother of the Messiah, we 
come to the birth of the Savior, where, after the angel of 
the Lord had announced the fact to the shepherds, “‘ sud- 
denly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will toward men.’’—Luke ii. 
13, 14. So also, after Jesus was tempted in the wilderness, 
‘‘angels came and ministered unto him,’’’—Matt. iii. 11. 
And in that lonely night, when the clouds:of wrath were 
lowering over the Savior’s devoted head, and he was sor- 
rowful and very heavy; when a strange and mysterious 
drowsiness was indulged in by those who had just professed 
such strong attachment to him, as he told them of evil im- 
mediately to fall upon him ; when in the anguish of his soul 
he prayed, ‘‘ Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup 
from me ; nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done... . 
And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly: and his 
sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground :’’ in the midst of these painful and distressing 
circumstances, ‘‘ there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him.’’—Luke xxii. 43. 

‘‘ He dies, the Friend of sinners dies!’’ and his body is 
consigned to the tomb, and with it the hopes of his follow- 
ers. But cn the morning of the third day, angels again 
visibly appear on the scene of action. A mighty and glo- 
rious one descends, and rolls back the .stone from the door 
of the sepulchre, and sits upon it, and while his appearance 
fills the keepers with fear, and they become as dead, he 
mildly speaks to the women who came first to the tomb, 
seeks to remove the dread which his presence caused, invites 
them to see the place where the Lord had lain, and then 
sends them on a message to his disciples. And when oth- 
ers come, filled with wonder at the strange news, they find 
that ‘‘two angels in white’’ are there before them, ‘‘sit- 
ting, the one at the head, and the other at the feet, where 
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the body of Jesus had lain.’’ Yet again, while Jesus was 
talking with his disciples, having led them out as far as to | 
Bethany, ‘‘ while they beheld, he was taken up ; and a cloud i 
received him out of their sight-;’’ and then, ‘‘ two men, i. e. 
angels, stood by them in white apparel,’’ and announced to 
the wondering disciples, ‘‘ This same Jesus, ... shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.”’ 
And from Psalm Ixviii. 17, 18, part of which is quoted by i 
Paul, Ephes. iv. 8, and applied to the ascension of Christ, q 
it would appear that a mighty host of them accompanied | 
him on this occasion. Yes, : i 
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* Hi.a they beheld our conquering God, 
Return’d with garments rolled in blood! 
They saw, and kindled at the sight, 

And filled with shouts the realms of light, 
With loudest hallelujahs met, 
And fell and kissed his bleeding feet.” 
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In I. Peter i. 12, angels are spoken of as desiring a fuller 
acquaintance with the subject of man’s redemption, and in 
Luke xv. 10, as rejoicing over the repentance of a siuner, 
so also in Rev. vii. 11, 12, they are represented as taking 
up the ascription of the great multitude which no man can 
number, of ‘‘ Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb,’’ and saying, ‘‘ Amen: bless- 
ing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, 
and power, and might, be unto our God for ever and ever. 
Amen.”’ 

Again, they are exhibited, in Heb. i. 14, as being par- : 
ticularly employed in ministering for the children of God. 
From Psa. xci. 11, 12, ‘‘ He shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. They shall bear 
thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone,’’ we learn that their mission sometimes has reference 
to the preservation of the children of God from physical 
danger. We find instances of angelic ministrations, among 
other places, in the case of Jacob, Gen. xxxil. 1; Dan, 
chap. vi. 22; and Peter, Acts xii. 7; and how often we 
have been the subject of angelic ministrations of this char- 
acter, and have been preserved by them from danger, we 
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But we have reason to suppose that often their mission 
is of a spiritual character, and with reference to our souls. 
Now as we know but little of the laws by which the influ- 
ence of mind upon mind is regulated, and especially of dis- 
embodied mind, we can of course know but little that is cer- 
tain on this subject. The fact, however, appears estab- 
lished. Is the Devil as a roaring lion going about seeking 
whom he may devour, and are his emissaries engaged in 
similar employment? May not these angels be engaged in 
counteracting their influence? May they not act on our 
minds when we are unaware of it, and influence us to good? 
If we may suppose that some of the evil thoughts we deplore 
are the suggestions of Satan, may we not also suppose that 
some of our good thoughts are suggested by angels. So 
also there are well established instances, in which individ- 
uals have been about to take a certain course which would 
inevitably have involved them in danger; but without 
knowing why, they have been induced to alter their plan, 
and they have thus been preserved. Now it is quite right 
to attribute such deliverances to the providence of God, but 
may we not suppose that in such cases, he may have oper- 
ated upon our minds by the ministrations of angels ? 

From Psalm xxxiv. 7, and Matthew xviii. 10, some have 
supposed that each child of God has one being who may be 
called his guardian angel. We do not think, however, that 
these texts are intended to teach this doctrine, but that 
while the former teaches the general doctrine of angelic 
ministration, the latter declares that the youngest and 
feeblest of Christ’s disciples are the subjects of it. 

In this article we have made no reference to ‘* The Angel 
of the Lord,’’ so often spoken of in the Old Testament, be- 
cause we think that a consideration of Genesis xvi. 9, 10; 
xxii. 12; Exodus ili. 2, 4, 6, and other passages, will shew 
that he has divine attributes. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that whatever 
the character and position of angels, they are after all cre- 
ated beings, and are not in any sense the objects of our wor- 
ship and adoration. Roman Catholics, in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ May we desire the saints and angels to pray 
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for us ?’’ * may reply, ‘‘ Yes, we may,’’ and they may appeal 
to Luke xv. 10, to prove that angels can hear us; but when 
John, Rev. xix. 10, fell at the feet of one to worship him, 
he said, ‘‘ See thou do it not, I am thy fellow-servant ;’’ and 
again, when (Rev. xxii. 8,) he fell into a similar mistake, 
he was met with the same repulse and injunction. So that 
however we may rejoice in that God has so honored us as 
to make us the subjects of the ministrations of angels, our 
prayers must be addressed to God, and to God only, for all 
things come of him.: He is the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift. He alone is the hearer and answerer of pray- 
er. ‘* There is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus.’’ 





ArticLE IIf.—LONGFELLOW AS A POET. 
Pocket Edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Two Vol- 


umes, 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. One Volume. Ticknor 
& Fields, Boston. 1858. 


WHATEVER may be the present state of the question,— 
What is Poetry ?’’ whether settled to the satisfaction of the 
critics, or still on the docket for discussion, one thing is un- 
disputed ,—poetical literature has an all-powerful influence 
in the formation of mind and character, shaping both for 
future moral development. The unfortunate Stout, recently 
executed in Rochester, acknowledged to Prof. Cutting, that 
the ‘‘ poet of malignant passions was a chief agent in the 


perversion of his own character and life.’’ The lovers of 
true religion, therefore, have a deep interest in the ac- 


knowledged leading poets of our land, and should be- 
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* « Abridgement of Christian Doctrine,” published in London “ by au- 
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come well acquainted with the spirit and peculiarities 
of their productions, and especially should our more 
permanent periodicals watch their progress with vigi- 
lance, and be the exponents of their style and tenden- 
cies. Such carefulness is certainly quite as much de- 
manded as the eager examination of a ‘‘Greek particle’’ or 
a ‘* Hebrew root,’’ or a learned disquisition on some of the 
nicer theological points which have divided the ripe scholars 
of the Christian Church. A little song or poem may do 
more to make or mar the beauty of our Zion, than all the 
learned questions put together ; and while attention to the 
latter may interest the few, a proper presentation of the 
former will instruct and guide the many. 

It may be a question whether Prof. Longfellow is our 
greatest poet, but there is not a shadow of doubt that he 
has produced the greatest number of verses, and is read 
more than any other poetical writer of America, a fact 
which may justify the assumption, that he has the greatest 
present popularity, and consequently the widest influence 
whether for good or evil. 

The recent issue of his last production, ‘* Miles Standish,”’ 
which is having a ‘‘run,”’ 1 




































in booksellers’ phrase, already 
amounting to more than thirty thousand volumes, renders 
this a fitting occasion to present the readers of the Christian 
Review with some insight into the tendencies of his writ- 
ings, especially in their moral aspects, for which special 
claims have been put forth by his ardent admirers. 

But before going fully into the subject, it may be well, 
and preparatory to its proper understanding, to devote a few 
paragraphs to the prevailing elements of our literature, for 
each age has its literary types and hobbies. One boasts of 
its Eclogues and Pastorals ; another abounds in sonnets and 
sentimentalism ; while a third is rich with epics and trage- 
dies. Now the tastes to be gratified will be as varied as 
the works produced, and thus one age is set in opposition 
to another, making a real ‘‘ conflict of ages’’ in literature 
as well as in the aspects of theology. 

The current literature of the day is the product, in great 
measure, of a prostituted intellect, gathered up from 
the darkest scenes of human depravity, as though the au- 
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thors possessed the nature of those animals that seek their 
food only during the hours of midnight. It springs from a 
soil dank with moral putridity, or quite overgrown with the 
worthless products of French. and German transplantings. 
There is some claim for originality, and it is readily ad- 
mitted, for deformity is always original, while symmetry 
and beauty are resemblances of the perfect ideal. The 
bearded and bear women are originals, while the Apollo 
Belvidere and Greek Slave are imitations. Man was cre- 
ated in the ‘‘ image of God,’’ and he was perfect ; but when 
he sinned he became an original, and his act, therefore, is 
very properly denominated ‘original sin.’’ Genius creates 
not byan absolute production of something out of nothing, but 
by a combination of scattered beauties into a perfect resem- 
blance—a unit of perfection. Deformity is always a whole 
—an isolated existence, but still— | 


‘* Creation’s blot, creation’s blank, 
Which none will love, and none will thank.’’ 


A landscape, to please, must have all its parts presented 
harmoniously to the eye. The painter who should select 
only the vallies, because of their greenness, or the hills and 
crags for their boldness, though the part presented might 
be ever so perfect, would fail to please, because he would 
not represent nature. And the literature of the day fails 
from this want of congruity. The pictures may be life-like 
as far as they go, but the mind and imagination are sati- 
ated with kitchen scenes and prison tableaux ; with pick- 
pocket tactics and piratical heroism; with Jacob Faithfuls 
and Jack Sheppards, Littie Katys and Little Nells, Lamp- 
lighters and Match Girls, etc., and we long for a peep once 
more at a scene where there are other accessories than pov- 
erty, pirates and loose virtue. These scenes may be more 
productive of themes which expand with greater ease into 
the volume of required size, as darkness generates and brings 
forth a crop of mushrooms in a single night more rapidly 
than many days of sunshine can bring forward the growing 
corn. ‘This is every whit true of the morbid literature now 
flooding the country. Nor have the higher walks of poetry 
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wholly escaped, not even the distinguished name at the 
head of this article.- There is not only manifest impropri- 
ety, but sinful presumption in introducing our sons and 
daughters to a pickpocket’s garret, or the purlieus of the 
Five Points, though under the plea of showing how vile 
their inhabitants can be, or how capable the writer is of de- 
scribing their sayings and doings. No one can become fa- 
miliarized with such scenes of vice, an.l remain as pure and 
happy as he was before. And when poetry lends its en- 
chantments to the tale, the danger is the more to be appre- 
hended. 

It may be urged that ‘‘ tastes differ.”’ True, but no one 
has a right to cater to a vitiated imagination. It is a dear- 
bought fame which is achieved by the ruin of hearts and 
the blight of souls. Who would take all the glory of Byron, 
were it coupled with the responsibility of his demoniac in- 
fluence ? 

There is another aspect in which we must view the au- 
thorship of the age, the very opposite of the gross, morbid 
school to which we have already referred, but not a whit 
the less dangerous, anc, perhaps, of the two, really the 
most to be dreaded. It is subtle and refined—very intelli- 
gent and fastidious—assumes a sanctified tone and genteel 
exclusiveness ; is exceedingly liberal and charitable, allow- 
ing its own interpretation of these terms ; and withal, quite 
religious, it talking ‘‘ much about God’’ constitutes such a 
character. The religion of this sect is the apotheosis of 
sentiment ; pantheistic and transcendental, and a most un- 
safe guide for the young mind, so apt to be allured by the 
glitter of a polished rhetoric, and the seductive influences 
of a false philosophy. 

The ‘‘ Athens of America’’ is the acknowledged centre of 
this school of authorship, and its most eminent disciples 
have lived and had their being under the nurturing of its 
institutions, among whom Prof. Longfellow stands conspi- 
cuous—‘‘if not first, in the very first line.’’ His prose 
works have all the striking characteristics of his sect—re- 
fined, subtle, beautiful in expression, and seemingly full of 
religious refinement—they are— 
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‘¢Btherial, flushed, and like a throbbing star 
Seen among the sapphire. ’ 


But when closely examined, they are as the statue of an 
angel, looking like one of the ‘‘shining ones,’’ but really 
hewn out of the earth. But as itis not the province of this 
paper to discuss his prose writings, that subject is passed, 
to allow his position and character as a Poet to receive that 
attention to which his merits and popularity give him a just 
claim. 

Prof. Longfellow’s idiosyncrasy is every way peculiar and 
individual ; indeed, there is, perhaps, no writer in America 
whose individuality is more distinct than his, and this, of 
itself, is sufficient to rebut the unfounded charges of plagi- 
arism made against him. He does, indeed, borrow his 
themes uniformly, but his manner of presenting them is 
wholly his own. This personal localism is marked in his 
earlier productions, and has grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength, until it is the most striking 
peculiarity of his writings, and his own face is not more 
easily distinguished among his associates, than are the 
children of his brain in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly 
Magazine. This pecrliarity has, doubtless, given rise to 
the various and widely-conflicting opinions respecting his 
claims as a poet; some investing him with the highest at- 
tributes and honors of genius, while others pronounce him 
only a conventional rhyme-maker, nice in his epithets, and 
elaborate and scholarly in finish. 

Longfellow is a true poet, but his relative position is yet 
unsettled, being fixed by the multitude of his readers, ac- 
cording to their individual tastes. One loves some— 


‘¢ Summit soft and fair, 
Clad in colors of the air.’’ 


To them it is indeed true,— 


‘(Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue.’’ 


Another takes a nearer prospect as a stand-point, then all 
the illusion which so enraptured the first, is dissipated by 
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the stern roughness of nature. One mind is fitted to appre- 
ciate what is grand and sublime. Such a one loves to fol- 
low the tread of mighty armies, when— 


‘¢‘ Firm paced and slow’’ 


they go forth to battle; he plunges into Milton’s contest for 
the sceptre of heaven with all the enthusiasm of a real com- 
batant ; sits entranced on the brow of Niagara, listening to 
its ‘‘ voice of many waters ;’’ and, with Byron, loves the 
ocean best, when, 


‘‘ Dark heaving, boundless and sublime, 
It glasses itself in tempests.’’ 


Whatever is wild with excitement or vast in action is in 
harmony with the chords of his own soul, and will be loved 
and extolled with all the force of thought and language. 


Another can see nothing in such scenes to admire or 
praise ; he does not like to be, 


‘Stunned with the music of the spheies.”’ 


His spirit loves repose, and feasts on retirement; and the 
author who embodies these soft and pensive emotions, 
touches the harmonies of such a soul, and the tongue de- 
lights to praise the genius who can picture Nature— 


‘In her more quiet moods.”’ 


Another heart is the dwelling-place of tenderness and sym- 
pathy ; there is no pleasure but in continual heart-throb- 
binys ; the melting mood is the acme of bliss. Such a mind 
has no time nor inclination to feel sublime, or indulge in 
philosophic meditations, and it shrinks from passive enjoy- 
ments. Such a_ heart is like wax, melting at the first 
touch of the fires of genius; not as the burning bush, 
wrapped in flames, yet unconsumed. 

Thus men, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim going up to the wicket 
gate, carry their burden of prejudices with them to the pe- 
rusal of an author, and not a few keep them all the way 
through the book. Now, a writer like Longfellow is sure 
to call forth these elements in his readers more than any 
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other of our poets. He is peculiar ;—he is a learned poet, 
an independent one, saying what he pleases in his own 
way. 

Some claim that he is the greatest poet which America 
has yet produced ; others style him a mere stilted rhyme- 
maker, transcendental and enigmatical, with more learning 
than genius, and more successful than deserving. 

If Longfellow had never been harnessed with the armor 
of the schools, he would, nevertheless, have been a poet 
whose ‘‘ wood-notes wild’’ would have charmed thousands 
of admiring readers; and his thorough intellectual 
training has not robbed him of his native-born genius, 
nor cramped into a strait-jacket the free utterances of his 
spirit. It has refined the native gold so richly possessed, 
giving it the polish of art, and the image and superscrip- 
tion of genuine coin. He has not sung, and cannot sing, 
with the simple tenderness of ‘* Mary in Heaven,’’ ‘* Home, 
Sweet Home,’’ or ‘‘ Woodman, spare that Tree ;’’ nor with 
the brilliant rusticity of the ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket ;’’ nor 
could he have done this, had he never been trained in the 
nice distinctions of the schools, for the simple reason that 
it is no part of his intellectual endowment. Neither has he 
given any evidence of possessing that mirth-provoking fac- 
ulty which has immortalized a Butler and a Hood. In- 
deed, if his claims as a poet are to be tested by an exhibi- 
tion of that spirit who comes with— 


‘** Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,’’ 


the question is decided at once—he is a presumptuous in- 
truder into the realms of song, for wit or humor-he has 
none. Anything partaking of the jovial style seems as 
much out of place in Longfellow’s ideality, as an Esqui- 
maux in Arabia, or a cactus on an iceberg. The attempts 
which he has made at the humorous are found mostly in 
the ‘‘ Spanish Student,’’ where Chispa is made a bungling 
imitation of Shakspeare’s clowns, with the addition of a 
few gipsy proverbs. The genius which inspired him, 
when he first sung the ‘“‘ Prelude’ to the ‘‘ Voices of the 
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Night,’’ still lingers to shade his musings, and whispers 
into his pensive and willing ear, 


‘Look, then, into thine heart, and write! 
Yes, into life’s deep stream ! 
All forms of sorrow and delight, 
All solemn voices of the night, 
That can soothe thee, or affright,— 
Be these henceforth thy theme.’’ 


And most faithfully has he obeyed the injunction. This, 
however, is no serious objection, but rather a high mark of 
credit in this age, when ‘‘ Anniversary Poems’”’ and Ly- 
ceum Exhibitions seem to have no higher aim than to pros- 
titute the Muse at the shrine of Laughter. ‘Two things the 
readers of Longfellow never do—they neither laugh nor 
weep. His seriousness has not the melting heat; it 
leads to meditation and resolve. If his genius is too dig- 
nified for mirthfulness, it is also too philosophic for tears. 
One is left for clowns, the other to rustics. 

For these reasons he has no hold upon the minds of 
the masses; his readers are of the ‘‘ higher walks,’’ and 
more especially those who are of the particular literary sect 
of the author—more intellectual than feeling,—more ideal 
than matter-of-fact ; and who admire truth more than they 
feel the necessity of personal piety. 

This last remark leads to the statement, that one of the 
most striking characteristics of Longfellow, is his earnest 
and, no doubt, sincere devotion to moral beauty, to truth. 
In this respect he is directly in opposition to the absurd 
theory of Poe, in his lecture on the ‘‘ Poetic Principle.’’ 
His devotion to this heaven-born sentiment is not, as is too 
often the case, only a loose adjustment to the exterior, while 
a little penetration will discover huge deformity and rotten- 
ness beneath ; but a deep-seated and never-swerving adher- 
ence to all that is good and ennobling in human nature. 
Try any of his poems by this scrutiny, and it will be seen 
how true the remark is. Even in that bright creation of 
his genius, Preciosia, the Gipsy Ballet-dancer, his devo- 
tion to purity has invested her with a spirit so unearthly 
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and untainted, that we half lose sight of the moral para- 
dox resulting from the immodesty of her employment. No 
one but Longfellow could have made a character like this 
wear so much the semblance of heavenly innocence, when 
the radiant atmosphere in which she shone was but the 
glare of the pit, and the position constantly suggesting 
‘¢ whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie.’’ 

In speaking of the purity of Longfellow’s verse, it must 
not be understood in a theological sense, but with respect 


to the highest standards of human ethics. His creed seems 
to be: 
‘‘ Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again,’’ 


This seems to be his standard, rather than the closer and 
farther-reaching requirements of the Christian system. So 
far as it goes it is good, but stopping where it does, nulli- 
fies all of its influences in favor of Christianity, and, like 
the arch deceiver clothed in a garb of light, it destroys by 
its very brilliancy, and deceives by its seeming truthfulness. 
Every careful reader of Longfellow has observed how assi- 
duous he is to evolve the highest moral excellence of which 
his subject is capable, and that he chooses his themes with 
special regard to this adaptation, rather than their suscepti- 
bility to poetical embellishment. So marked has been this 
characteristic of his Muse, that it has been affirmed respect- 
ing him, that he ‘* preaches when he should sing.’’ How- 
ever capable his subject of felicitous expression, or develop- 
ment of natural or intellectual beauty, he is sure to watch 
with most care the point of its moral bearings; and he is 
never betrayed from his chosen path to point an epigram, 
or polish a rhyme, and would, no doubt, discard the rarest 
beauty of expression, if it did not harmonize with the higher 
beauties of moral excellence. 

In this very element lies the danger from this author. 
His teachings are so near Christianity, and glow so brightly 
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in their beautiful vestments of poetical imagery, that the 
minds of the young are ensnared unsuspectingly, and be- 
come firm believers in the creed of the poet, ere they are 
aware of the fact that he has quite ignored the Christian’s 
Savior. 

In all the writings of Longfellow, Christ, as an only Sav- 
ior, no where finds a place, excepting, perhaps, in ‘‘ The 
Children of the Lord’s Supper,’’ which he only translates 
from the Swedish of Bishop Tegnér, to whom must be 
awarded the credit of its evangelical character. He is un- 
derstood to be identified with the Unitarians of the liberal 
school, and has most carefully guarded their faith in his 
writings ; for in the whole extent of his poetry there is not 
a single great idea of the Christian system brought out, fur- 
ther than a belief in God, and the duty of leading virtuous 
lives. Thus, with all his admitted love for truth and moral 
worth, he cannot be allowed to stand as a teacher of Chris- 
tian doctrines or practices, nor be held as a safe counselor 
of youth asking for the way of life. He is free from the 
taint of the licentious school of Byron, Moore and Shelley ; 
but utterly wanting in the spirit of that of Miiton, Cowper 
and Montgomery. 

He seems almost at times, when under the spell of the 
grand ritual of some old cathedral, to have a love for the 
‘‘God manifest in the flesh;’’ and, ‘with his beautiful 
‘¢ Evangeline,’’ to make him the ‘‘ rock of his refuge ;’’ but 
much oftener the secret sneer is detected at the expense of 
the ‘‘ Orthodox’’ and the ‘‘Puritan.’’ Let us give him the 
credit of being free from the groveling passions of a ‘‘ Don 
Juan,’’ or the ‘‘ Loves of the Angels ;’’ but still remember, 
that no poetical beauty or exaltation of the moral] standard, 
can atone for a Christ and a ritual Christianity rejected ; 
and that the springs of influence from such a source should 
be watched with the greatest care. 

Longfellow’s admiration of external beauty and harmony 
is excessive and abiding, but every way peculiarly his own, 
constituting one of the marked phases of his individuality. 
He has but little attachment for the landscape apart from 
its villages, its antique castles and gothic steeples. He 
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does not, like Street and Hoffman, love the woods and lakes, 
hills and vallies, for their own sakes, but as settings or 
frames for his own pictures ; and as for a ‘‘ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,’’ or ‘‘ Deserted. Village,’’ he could no more 
paint one than he could a sun with living rays, or a comet 
rushing through its flaming pathway. His style of beauty 
is literally gothic; his cities, villages, people, and even his 
trees and flowers assume a gothic form, as they twine in 
wild festoons on the embowered spray, or creep along the 
mouldering wall: 


‘‘Or where the denser grove receives 
No sunlight from above, 
But the dark foliage interweaves. 
In one unbroken roof of leaves, 
Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move.”’ 


All forms of nature and of art’seem to shed the ‘‘ dim 
religious light’’ of a vast cathedral around; and as he 
walks beneath the elms of Cambridge, he sees rather rows 
of ‘‘ Skeletons in Armor,”’ 


‘* Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time,’’ 


to his imaginative ear with as much distinctness as the 
tread of a regiment of militia past his own door. 


‘‘The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments of green, irdistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms.”’ 


Now, to hold this as a defect, is to say that gothic archi- 
tecture is a defective style of building. It may not possess 
the simple beauty of the cottage with its rural shadings, 

' but it has the massive grandeur which gives it isolation, 
and attracts the eye while it courts remark. 

This trait in Longfellow, and his— 


‘‘ Loving still these quaint old themes,’’ 
g q , 


has made him essentially a foreign poet, as much so as he 
could have been had he been born and reared among the 
imagery which he so constantly blends in his pictures. 
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There is very little in the poems which he has published, 
which can be claimed as truly American, save only that 
most of them have been written within its borders. This 
remark is not abated in favor of ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ for, although 
the scene is laid in this country, and there is a free use of 
aboriginal names and traditions, the idea and the style are 
pillaged from the Danish, and partake more of the Norse- 
man than the Indian. ‘‘ Miles Standish’’ had not been 
long enough from Flanders to become a naturalized citizen. 

While this does not affect his standing as a poet, it 
proves the truth of the charge, that he is ‘‘ essentially a 
foreign poet,’’ gathering his inspiration from the decaying 
monuments of the Old World, rather than the fresh and 
vigorous revelations of the New. 

In the harmony of his versification, Longfellow also has 
a style which no one else can claim. It is his as much as 
his beard, though not half as natural. He does not use 
words like Burns and Moore, where the melody seems to 
court the very phrases which they use, and lies along the 
sentences, as music thrills along the strings of an instru- 
ment. With all the skill and nicety of one whose ear is 
keyed to every sound and variation of which the language 
is capable, he selects his words, and arranges them into his 
sentences. He does not wait until the verse is complete before 
the melcdy is heard, but every additional word increases 
the force and sweetness of the tone, until the full symphony 
is pouring its tide— 


‘‘In many a winding bout, 
Of link’d sweetness long drawn out.”’ 


He seems to construct his versification as the builders 
did Solomon’s Temple ; every part is fitted for its place, be- 
fore it is brought from the laboratory of his brain; and 
when required for use, it comes at the bidding of his imagi- 
nation, and falls intuitively into its place, adding another 
to the chords of living harmony. This has the appearance 
of fastidiousness, but it is the daintiness of polished genius. 
His hexameters and Hiawatha are not included in this 
commendation. The iirst is not adapted to the ‘‘ rough 
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Teutonic jar’’ of our intractable English; while the see-saw 
and studied inventions of the latter are as disagreeable as a 
Chinese orchestra. Notwithstanding present popularity, 
these attempts, successful only from their novelty, will not 
survive the age of the poet, while his shorter lyrics will live, 
co-extensive with the history of our literature. 

Longfellow’s reach of imagination is not, perhaps, as 
great as some other of his powers; being more subtle and 
refined, than powerful and comprehensive ; it is, neverthe- 
less, of a very high order, equalled by few of our living 
writers, 

Of pure fancy he has but little; he is too serious to be 
fanciful. He ever remembers that— 


‘¢ Life is real! life is earnest!’’ 


In the point of refined tenderness and pathos, Longfellow 
again stands pre-eminent; few poets have equalled him in 
this department of the divine art. His sympathies are deep 
and unbounded. In this respect, and in this alone, he is 
the poet of the people. If he builds gothic temples for oth- 
ers to inhabit, the warmer impulses of his heart lead him 
to choose a place by the ‘‘ Fireside’’ of the humble cottage, 
or the bed of the afflicted, where he delights to tarry, and 
read a moral to the rustic dwellers, from the ‘‘ forever, nev- 
er’’ of the ‘‘ Old Clock on the Stairs ;’’ sing a ‘‘ Psalm of 
Life,’’ point to the ‘‘ Footsteps of Angels,’’ and talk of 
‘* Resignation”’ until the eyes of Faith can catch a glimpse 
of the distant ‘‘ Sunrise on the Hills’ of a brighter and bet- 
ter world. His tenderness is not the result of mere exter- 
nal sympathy; he would never, like an unsophisticated 
rustic, weep because others weep, nor be pathetic from the 
influence of present and outward sensibility. There must 
be a propriety and fitness in the subject of his commiser- 
ation, a moral claim upon the sympathies of his nature. 
He spends no balm or tears; no deep heart-throbs upon 
those who are in distress by their own wickedness, and who 
exhibit no signs of true penitence. He looks at the springs 
of action, and fathoms the deep fountains of feeling; and 
with a refinement as far as possible removed from vulgar 
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impulse, claims a share in all the sufferings endured by 
true worth in neglect, or crushed under accumulated bur- 
dens. With such he weeps in hearty sympathy, and at the 
same time cheers with words of affectionate regard, which 
bring back energy and hope; or if the hour of expectation 


1s past, he nerves the sufferer to ‘‘ endure what time cannot 
abate,’’ as he sings— 


‘* We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing 
The grief that must have way.’ 





Having thus presented the most striking characteristics 
of ‘‘ Longfellow as a Poet,’’ it only remains to give a brief 
sketch of his several productions. Like most distinguished 
poets, his earlier pieces have done most for his reputation ; 
and upon his shorter poems rests, as yet, the corner-stone 
of his fame. His longest and most pretentious poems are 
his failures ; the success of his several volumes resting upon 
the minor pieces they contain; of which fact his last issue, 
the ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish’’ is, perhaps, the most 
marked example. The story of the principal poem is 
meagre to the last degree, and very poorly told in halting 
hexameters, which fall far behind the melody of the same 
style in his ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ And with the fact of its great 
success, and the warm congratulations of his admirers be- 
fore the mind, the affirmation is ventured, that the ‘‘ Court- 
ship of Miles Standish’’ is a most decided failure. But 
some of the shorter poems in the volume are worthy of the 
author of the ‘‘ Voices of the Night, and the ‘‘ Seaside and 
the Fireside.’’ Of ‘‘Hiawatha’’ an opiuvion has already 
been expressed. ‘‘ Evangeline’’ is most decidedly the best 
of his longer pieces; the story is very tenderly presented, 
and, in the earlier part, is congruous and happy; but the 
wanderings of his heroine among the aborigines, where— 





















‘‘ Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway and Owyhee,”’ 





will hardly be credited, when it is remembered that the 
bold trapper had scarcely ventured on the broad savannas 
of the far West, at the time Evangeline was supposed to 
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have lived. Little need be said of the ‘‘ Ship of State,’’ or 
the ‘‘ Golden Legend,’’ as, excepting the closing lines of the 
former, no particular impression is observable of their in- 
fluence. JF'or his translations few have any relish; while 
many of them, if they are half as insipid in the originals ag 
they are in the translations, are quite unworthy of Long- 
fellow’s genius. For example: 
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‘‘ For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wast born, 
for thee was mould meant 
Ere thou of mother camest, 
But it is not made ready, 
Nor is its depth measured, 
Nor is it seen 
How long it shall be, 

Nor will I bring thee 

Where thou shalt be ; 

Now I shall measure thee, 

And the mould afterwards !’’ 





This may be poetry in the original Saxon, but it certainly 
is not in the translation. 

One could fill whole pages with instances of felicitous ex- 

pressions and subtle beauty, so plentifully are they found in 

these volumes, but space will not allow, and it would, per- 

haps, detract from the merits of the author and the pleas- 

, ure of the reader to isolate these gems from their proper 
settings. The reader is not, therefore, detained for this 

purpose: let one example suffice as a key-note, or rather, as 
it is, the melting cadence of a melody which an angel might 
not blush to sing: 


‘¢ And the night shalt be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.”’ 









Of many of his shorter poems, no degree of admiration 
would surpass their merits, for they are undoubtedly among 
the richest treasures of our literature; and it is a matter of 
deepest regret that the time and talents spent in composing 
poor stories, had not been consecrated at the same shrine 
which gave the inspiration to ‘‘A Psalm of Life,’’ ** Foot- 
steps of Angels,’’ ‘‘ The Day is Done,”’ and ‘‘ Resignation.’’ 
While we should guard against the false light of his lib- 
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eral theology, let us thank the poet for his devotion to the 
true and beautiful, and enjoy the sweetness which exhales 
from his sparkling pages. He wins the very heart by his 
cheering words of encouragement and tender sympathy ; 
and who but can unite in adopting the sentiments contained 
in his ‘‘ Dedication’ of the ‘‘ Seaside and the Fireside,’’ and 
send them back to their author, freighted with the warmest 
impulses ? 
‘¢Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown ! 

Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token, 


That teaches me, when seeming most alone, 
Friends are around us, though no word be spoken.” 





Articte 1V.—THE DOMESTIC CONSTITUTION, 


The Genius and Design of the Domestic Constitution, with its 
Untransferable Obligations and Peculiar Advantages. By 
CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON. Boston: Perkins, Marvin & Co. 
1834. From the Edinburgh Edition. 


Patriarchy ; or the Family, its Constitution and Probation. 
By Joun Harris. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 


Awmone the evil tendencies of our nature, one of the most 
grievous is an indifference toward common truths and com- 
mon things. The former are carelessly assented to, the 
latter regarded as matters of course, too familiar to excite 
attention. In failing to receive an impression on our 
minds commensurate with their importance, we glance over 
the surface, and thus lose the treasures of wisdom lying be- 
neath, ready to be sought, understood and appreciated. 

Common truths, as well as common blessings, were given 
to promote the well-being of man, and to show forth the 
glory of God. The more deeply both are studied, and the 
better they are understood, the more clearly will be seen 
their great design, and our consequent obligation to act in 
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accordance with their respective laws. Leaving the ‘‘things 
that are made,’’ where God’s ‘‘ eternal power and Godhead’’ 
are so ‘*‘ manifest’’ that the idolater and the atheist are left 
‘¢ without excuse,’’ we turm now to his written Word. 
This is acknowledged by every Christian as the ‘‘ oracles of 
God,’’ given for our guidance in all things. Is it not 
strange then, and even sadder than strange, that here, 
also, our heedless inattention is equally apparent? Its 
common truths, though so often repeated, are those of 
which the full meaning is frequently least understood, and 
most rarely applied to their proper use. Its simple, ele- 
mentary rules are often thoughtlessly passed by, in follow- 
ing after new and complicated human schemes, intended to 
effect the very purpose designed and provided for in the law 
of God. 

Every arrangement that God has made for man is perfect 
in its simplicity, its wisdom and its power. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
God doeth, it shall be forever: nothing can be put to it, 
nor anything taken from it.’’ Therefore God’s plan will 
always be found wiser, safer and more efficacious than any 
that human wisdom can devise. The vanity oi man’s in- 
terference with this divine plan, and the loss he sustains by 
not giving earnest heed to all that is contained therein, 
will sooner or later be fully manifest. As an illustration, 
we need refer only to one instance. Jiver since the Bible 
has become a common blessing, the following passage has 
been read again and again: ‘‘ Upon the first day of the 
week, let every one of you lay by him, in store, as God 
hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I 
come.’’ These words become so familiar as to have lost for 
us all power of suggestiveness. Other plans to raise funds 
for religious and benevolent operations, more excitative, 
more seemingly available, have been tested and found 
wanting, and men are beginning to study out the Gospel 
plan of ‘‘ systematic beneficence’’ and ‘‘ proportional giv- 
ing’ as one of better promise. Its superiority to all the 
devices of man is more and more apparent as it gradually 
reveals itself to those who ponder its lessons. Better things 
than its pecuniary advantages are shadowed forth in its de- 
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sign. livery one, individually, as God gives him the abil- 
ity, is told to lay by him, in store, that there be no hurried 
gatherings when the time and the opportunity for giving 
come. This silent, unobtrusive Gospel mode of making 
appropriations is intended to benefit the giver, as well as 
the cause that is the receiver. General attention now being 
directed to Scripture principles on this subject, is, we trust, 
an earnest of a more general return to other plain Bible 
‘truths, of equal simplicity, power and adaptation in their 
respective spheres. 

To give an outward, temporary stimulus to the perform- 
ance of good deeds, is a work requiring frequent repetition, 
but he who leads men to the law of God for the establish- 
ment of principles, may safely leave them there, in the calm 
assurance that all who are taught of God will be enabled to 
do that which is right in all things. And he who labors 
to bring men back to the Word of God, and induces them 
to study out the great but unappreciated principles that 
underlie its simple, familiar lessons, is entitled to a high 
place among human benefactors. Among the laborers in 
this endeavor, Christopher Anderson and John Harris, in 
their respective works above named, stand forth as promi- 
nent leaders. ‘Taking one of the most common facts in hu- 
man history, in connection with the familiar words of Scrip- 
ture in reference to it, they have brought into view many 
truths respecting the Family Institution, that have been 
hidden from those who have heedlessly or voluntarily vio- 
lated its laws. 

In speaking of Scripture truths yet to be explored, An- 
derson says: 


‘¢ All the discoveries which man can make or expect in morals, are already 
before bis eyes in the pages of divine revelation. He who believes the Scrip- 
tures to have proceeded from God will tell you that, as the sun and the moon 
have been apparent from the beginning to every man endowed with eye-sight, 
so there are cardinal truths in the firmament of divine revelation, to whichevery 
enlightened mind in all ages has cordially assented. But oh! were Christians 
under the power of a docile spirit, only once brought to bestow but the same 
patience of research on that blessed Book which the astronomer and the natural- 
ist or geologist have done upon the world of Nature, then would they serve their 
generation with superior effect indeed, and leave discoveries behind them too, 
which their successors might follow up when even the heavens and the earth 
were no more. The discovery of only one fixed star interests the world, and 
points the telescope to the same spot, in every land where it is known to be vis- 
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ible ; but Christians in general, though living under a purer light, and placed in 
more favorable circumstances, are, alas! yet far from showing, as they ought, a 
deeper and more general sympathy for discovery in their appropriate sphere of 
research. When that day arrives, and arrive it will, benefits will accrue to man 
infinitely superior to any which have resulted from the most splendid secret 
that has ever been evolved from the firmament of heaven or the bowels of the 
earth, and then men will say: ‘Thou hast magnified thy Word, above all thy 
name.’” Quoting from another writer, Anderson continues: ‘‘ Shall some dis- 
coveries in physics be so important as to produce a complete revolution in so- 
ciety, and shall not discoveries in morals be allowed a still more paramount and 
universal influence—an influence the greater in proportion as matter is inferior 
to mind? Under the influence of these anticipations, I foresee the period when 
some new and parent idea in morals, the matrix of a better order of things, shall 
reconcile us to God, to nature, and to ourselves.” He thus proceeds to com- 
ment on the remarks quoted: ‘‘ Should any reader, then, be in pursuit of this 
parent idea in morals, the matrix of a better order of things, let him feel no dis- 
appointment though he should hear both philosophy and ethics say, it is not in 
us: or human sagacity, it is not in me, for after all, perhaps, he may find it 
within the narrow compass of a single human dwelling where the parent has 
lived from the beginning ; and whatif this parent idea should have been unfolded 
with force and perspicuity in what God himself hath said respecting this singu- 
lar little group of immortal beings? At allevents, when the reader has finished 
these pages, perhaps he will agree with the writer, that however slender the an- 
alogy, when once the analogy that does exist between this small and unpretend- 
ing Domestic Constitution and the Divine Government itself is more deeply stud- 
ied and habitually regarded, we shall then, and not until then, be more com- 
pletely reconciled to God, to nature, and to ourselves.’ 


Such is the estimate given by Anderson of the importance 
of a fixed attention to the genius and design of the Family, 
as set forth in the Scripture. To bring this subject to bear 
with due weight on the minds and consciences of his read- 
ers, he has given the result of his own researches into the 
Primary Truths manifested in the first establishment of the 
Domestic Constitution, the laws by which it was to be ad- 
ministered, and the great end for which it was formed and 
given to man. This result is not systematically laid out 
step by step, to induce men to rest satisfied with his re- 
searches, but by taking salient points from Scripture facts, 
he shows what may be gained from the Bible respecting the 
family, and incites a desire to ascend the same mount of 
vision where he stood, that we may take in the whole 
view. His statements are clear and forcible, clothed with 
the authority of ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.’’ They are pre- 
cious seed-truths, insuring a rich harvest of valuable 
thoughts to every mind prepared to receive them. The 
work is one by which all may be profited. To the common 
mind it is easy of comprehension, calculated to arrest the 
attention, and bring conviction to the conscience. To the 
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deep thinker it is full of suggestions, opening the way into 
regions full of promise for humanity, of which men have 
not as yet taken possession. 

The work of Harris, being one of his ‘‘ contributions to 
Theological Science,’’ is not so well suited to the yeneral 
reader. ‘T'o trace out its wide, comprehensive scope requires 
careful study, and a certain degree of familiarity with philo- 
sophical terms. It would be desirable, though not essen- 
tial, to add to these requisites a prior perusal of his pre- 
ceding treatises, Pre-Adamite Earth, and Man Primeval. 
The train of thought taken up in “ Patriarchy,’’ leads 
through a more extended range than that of Anderson, but 
both tend to the same centre. The important positions te 
which we are progressively brought in the last named work, 
shine like mountain tops in the other, to which we must 
find our own way through the Scriptures. Taken together, 
they are mutual bearers of the Family banner, unfolded by 
God in the sight of fallen man, emblazoned with the emble- 
matic Lamb, the ‘‘seed of the woman’’ as its first grand 
device, and under the folds of which the temporal and eter- 
nal interests of the race are gathered and protected. 

In Patriarchy, Harris takes up man immediately subse- 
quent to the commission of the First Sin. 


‘‘The moment that guilt became a fact in man’s conscience and histo- 
ry,” says the author, ‘“ his relation to the government of God was changed. 
Kquity could only award him the punishment due to his guilt. The re- 
mission of that punishment and his restoration to God could come only 
from a divine arrangement of mercy. The first promise and the institu- 
tion of sacrifice announced the arrangement and symbolized its method.” 
“ Man himself was now to become a moral governor, and the new family 
constitution was to be the scene of his jurisdiction. In a new, an official 
sense he was now again promoted to be the image of God, for within lim- 
its his will is to be law to beings to whom he stands in the relation of 
subordinate creator. While still charged with the duties of self-govern- 
ment, he was to enter on the high office of forming the character and 
pointing to the destiny of ereatures indebted to him instrumentally 
for their existence. The scenes of Eden were to be repeated virtually 
and on a small scale in an Eden of his own, to issue prohibitions, to re- 
strain self-will, and to learn new lessons of obligation to his Father in 
heaven, while encouraging the obedience of his own children.” ‘‘ The 
love on which the Family Constitution is founded, aud all the deep affec- 
tions which it develops, and by which it is administered, were designed 
to aid man in the conception of the Fatherhood—the unknown beneyo- 
lence of God toward his sinuing human family, and in which the great 
promise of deliverance through the self subordination and voluntary suf- 
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fering of another, originated. The whole of parental duty is a system of 
mediation, often attended with suffering and self-denial, but always im- 
pelled by love. Thus early was the great principle of mediation taught, 
—inwoven into the texture of the family economy.” 


Thus we find that the Family Constitution was given as 
a remedial agency specially adapted to the fallen condition 
of man. It embraced results for time and eternity. Being 
made the depository of religious truth, the parent was com- 
manded to make this truth known to his children by exam- 
ple and instruction, that ‘‘ family religion might be possible 
and practicable,’’ and that a ‘‘ godly seed’’ might be found 
in successive generations, preachers of righteousness to the 
violaters of divine law, and in themselves living manifesta- 
tions of the grace and mercy of God in providing an atone- 
ment for sin and a way to holiness. 

After having given the basis on which the Family was 
founded, Harris proceeds to examine its laws, its various 
relations and consequent obligations, its powers for good or 
evil, according as these are exercised in conformity or op- 
position to the will of God. He shows that everything be- 
longing to the Family is arranged and provided for in the 
divine plan, and that a single omission of parental duty, or 
even a neglect of the order to be observed in aiding the de- 
velopment of the faculties as successively manifested, will 
derange the harmony of the plan, and bring conflicting 
forces into operation. 

The leading subject of his work is the history of the 
Family Probation under the Patriarchy—a ‘‘ dispensation,”’ 
he remarks, ‘‘as extended not exclusively but specifically 
from the Fall to the Flood.’’ Being charged with the 
‘¢ duties of a dispensation,’’ the Flood was its ‘‘ Judgment 
Day.’’ In directing his attention to the fixed, fundamen- 
tal principle of the family itself, instead of its temporary 
external arrangements, his treatise is as applicable to the 
present day as to the antediluvian period. The institution 
being, as he says, ‘‘ founded in nature, it survives its dis- 
pensational application,’’ and was intended for all time. 

In sketching the outlines of the Family Probation from 
Adam to Noah, our author gives a sad picture of humanity, 
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one repeated again and again in the post-diluvian history 
of different nations in different ages, though not, as yet, to 
the same universal extent. All the families on earth, save 
one, had fallen from their intended position as witnesses 
for God. At an earlier period of the probation, there were 
then, as now, two parties, the ‘“‘sons of God,’’ and the 
‘‘sons of men.’’ ‘‘ If there had been a party against God,’’ 
says Harris, ‘‘ there had also been a party for him, those 
who were called after him, and who called upon Him.’’ 


“The gradual diminution of the number of the sons of God, indeed, 
and the proportionate increase of irreligious families, boded ill for the 
result of the contest. Still, as long as the families who worshipped God 
formed a party, a community, a church, the contest was to all human ap- 
yearance between the principles of the religious party and those of the 
irreligious party, rather than between the latter and God. And who 
could say whether the superior moral condition and order and well being 
of God’s party might not, sooner or later, begin to win over some of the 
irreligious, and so induce the prospect of a hopeful change? Time must 
be given to determine the result. If, when this great social experiment 
is over, every mouth is to be stopped as to the way in which it has been 
conducted, opportunity must now be afforded for ascertaining which party 
will vanquish and which will yield. Evidently much, if not everything, 
depends on the families of God not receiving into their bosoms members 
of the alienated party. Everything depends on their converting their 
families into fortresses for God, in order to secure themselves from the 
invasion of the enemy. Distinctness, separation, is their only safeguard. 
If this ceases, the last barrier to the incursion of evil is gone. And if 
the religious capitulate, the triumph of evil will be complete. The con- 
test will be no longer between community and community,nor between 
man and man, but between man and God. And such was the actual re- 
sult of the trial. Promiscuous alliances between the families of the 
righteous and the wicked took place in considerable numbers, and from 
that time the contest was as good as ended. The very salt of the earth 
had lost its savor, thenceforth it was good for nothing but to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of men. ‘The process of social corruption hastened 
on with ever accelerating rapidity. Wickedness was propagated faster 
than human beings. The last rational hope for the Family Dispensation 
was, under such circumstances, extinct.” 


Anderson commences his work by referring to the period 
immediately preceding the advent of Christ. His leading 


subject is found in the prophetic result of his coming, one 
specially designed for the Family Institution. The text he 
selects being the last prophecy of the last of the prophets, 
the ending clause of the Old Testament: ‘‘ He shall turn 
the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the hearts of 
the children to their fathers, lest I come and smite the 


earth with a curse.’ 


bd 


This phraseology, he says, 
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‘*is certainly of a peculiar character, and it deserves more attention from 
its being intended to describe the melancholy state of the Jewish nation 
immediately preceding our Savior’s actual appearance in it. On the 
general complexion of society it looks very hard; and even as though it 
were chtauded by a master stroke of the prophetic pencil to depict 
wherein the greatest demoralization of a nation consists—the dissolution 
ofthe Family compact. At the same moment, however, it points out the 
only way in which the tone of society may be restored, the only way in 
which, under such sad and degenerate circumstances, a general improve- 
ment may be attained, or, at least, an effectual one, as far as it goes. ... 
The precise terms of divine revelation are of great moment, and for them, 
as well as for the order in which these terms are introduced to our notice, 
the strongest arguments may in numberless cases be adduced. Such a 
phraseology most effectually embraces the body of a nation. Indeed, 
whatever may be the civil, the moral, or the religious condition, it at 
once fixes the mind on the broad surface of society all over the world. 
The terms employed by Malachi have the advantage of presenting the 
individuals of any, or of every nation, and especially the Jewish people 
at that period, in one of the most affecting and solemn points of view. 
This too is the generation going away and the generation coming, be- 
tween whom there exist connections of the most serious and important 
nature. The generation, who after having trodden the greater part of 
this weary pilgrimage are going away—away to meet their Judge: and 
the generation following after them in the same solemn path. 

That the terms employed by the prophet are intended to reach the core 
of moral disease, may be seen in a yery striking and melancholy point of 
view, if a nation is supposed to be in a state of degeneracy; for Malachi 
intends to mark a period of great and general degeneracy, and stronger 
terms he could not employ. It has been said, 


‘When Nations are to perish in their sins, 
’Tis in the Church the leprosy begins.’ 


Let this be granted: still there is a previous question. How did this 
leprosy commence in the Church? The Church comes in contact with 
families; and from the bosom of these families has come the leprosy 
which primar‘ly infects the Church, and thus ultimately destroys the na- 
tion. As repentance and reformation in a community is found to origi- 
nate with some one individual, so, did we know all, degeneracy in the 
Church, and the torrent of immorality in a nation, might be traced to the 
bosom of a single family. Nor is this necessary: let only one parent re- 
lax or neglect his duty, and his example be followed, then all the powers 
of legislation and all the precepts of Christianity are in vain. The alien- 
ation, or even carelessness of the parental heart, much more the dissolu- 
tion of the domestic tie, constitutes the most hopeless of all conditions ; 
a nation cannot sink lower, for it marks the lowest step of human de- 
pravity, and just precedes the eventful moment when God himself ‘ smites 
the land with a curse.’ 


Taking this prophetic passage as the basis of his disser- 
tation, he searches backward and forward, through the Old 
Testament and the New, for illustrations showing the im- 
portance of the Domestic Constitution in the sight of God, 
under both dispensations—the Jewish and the Christian. 
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Those of the former are familiar to all, but few are aware of 
their deep value as a testimony to this truth. Many of the 
acts and teachings of our Savior, that have never been re- 
garded as having any reference to this subject, are shown to 
be strikingly corroborative of what had been spoken by 
Moses and the Prophets. As both the tables of the Moral 
Law, the first requiring the love of God, the second the 
love of man, prove that parents are in each especially re- 
gaided,—so he also proves that the Lord’s prayer has ref- 
erence to the family, as being most suitable to such as 
could pray together daily. In the choice of his apostles, the 
Savior appears to have had regard to family ties and pa- 
rental piety. ‘‘Of the twelve,’ says Anderson, “ eight of 
them were brothers chosen out of three families, and noth- 
ing, by the way,’’ he continues, ‘‘ could be more lovely 
than these brothers going out, two and two, as they after- 
ward did by direction of their Savior.’’ Following out the 
same ‘‘ cautious induction and careful comparison of inci- 
dental expressions,’’ he establishes the character of these 
parents as distinguished by their piety. Referring to Cle- 
opas and his wife, he asks: 


“Is it not remarkable, is it not confirmatory of the subject before us, 
that the husband and wife, who appear so conspicuously in connection 
with the great God, our Savior, and with the greatest of all earthly 
events, should turn out to be the parents of not less than four of the 
apostles? Is it not also especially worthy of notice how the Savior, on 
the day he rose from the dead, employs first maternal and then paternal 
influence to induce in the minds of these their children, as well as the 
other apostles, the faith of his own resurrection? Surely the influence of 
this eminent pair and their weight of character must have been great ; 
and where had these fallen with so much weight as on such sons? 

“In adverting to the Sun of Righteousness,” he continues, ‘‘I could 
not persuade myself to be less particular, since, if guided by his light, 
parental duty and influence will be regarded as belonging to the very 
root of society, and as laying a deep foundation for spiritual prosperity in 
the Church. For what is all this, if it is not a family group, or a little 
group of families. Whatis it but the hearts of the fathers turned to 
their children, and the hearts of the children turned to their fathers? 


Among the incidents in the life of Jesus brought into 
this light, is one that has hitherto been obscured when 
viewed in connection with other Gospel truths. In allud- 
ing to the ‘‘ remarkable language’’ in which he gave his 
directions first to the twelve and then to the seventy, when 
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he sent them forth ‘‘two and two, before his face, into ev- 
ery city and place whither he himself would come,’’ Ander- 
son remarks: ‘‘ What could be the design of these minute 
directions, so pointedly delivered. Was not all this just 
saying in effect, ‘In this nation apostacy hath intervened, 
but an interest in it, for God, I will raise up notwithstand- 
ing? Yes, my object is to raise up within every city or 
town where you go, in some one family, at least, an interest 
for myself. Thither I myself will come, and finding your 
peace resting upon it, that peace assuredly shall not de- 
cline.’ ’’ 

The fullness and richness of Scripture teachings upon the 
subject of the Family, are strikingly exhibited by both An- 
derson and Harris. Gathering up ali that is spoken re- 
specting its fundamental principles, and illustrating these 
by the facts of Scripture history, they have brought 
the light of God’s truth into a focus that irradiates 
the whole sphere of parental and social duty, embracing a 
much wider range than is generally supposed or admitted 
at the present day. The application of these principles to 
their full extent is urged by both writers by the most pow- 
erful arguments and motives. To this part of their subject 
it is almost needless to refer, since they themselves were 
aware that society is not yet prepared to appreciate the wis- 
dom of God’s plan. 


“Surely,” says Harris, ‘if he has deemed such a plan necessary, it 
cannot be safe to omit any part of it, still less to run counter to any part 
of it, and less still to live and act in neglect of the whole. What shall 
we say then to the astounding fact, that society, taken as a whole, never 
thinks of this divine arrangement, and that any serious and detailed pro- 
posal to square the general education of youth with these laws of educa- 
tion, would be scouted at as fanaticism? What then can be thought of 
the family in which the whole is ignored. and in which the same ignor- 
ance and the same random proceedings prevail generation after gener- 
ation. At nresent the Family, in which everything should be sacred to 
law and duty, is pre-eminently the sphere abandoned by common consent 
to chance. 

“« That in order to promote the well being of the family,” he continues, 
“it should be necessary to know anything of its being or constitution ; 
that this constitution should literally consist of things so stable and un- 
bending as real laws ; that not attending to these laws should be followed 
by effects essentially different from those which ensue from attending to 
them—real disadvantages—penalties ; these are facts which few have even 
thought of; and of those who have been reminded of them, the great ma- 
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jority turn from them as airy speculations, too remote and refined for 


daily life; while they find it most congenial to their self-love to treat 
their domestic troubles not as retributive, but as the mysterious and ar- 
bitrary appointments of God.” 


If there be such unwillingness to apply the principles of 
education to their full extent, because they demand too 
great a sacrifice of parental self-indulgence, there will arise 
objections as readily urged, and as naturally resulting from 
human nature, toward the application of the Scripture order 
of procedure in bringing back fallen humanity to its right- 
ful allegiance to God. This order is the central idea ot 
Anderson throughout his whole work. But society at the 
present day is too fully committed to a reversed mode of 
action, and too fully impressed with the apparent feasibility 
of its own plans of procedure, to give a patient hearing to 
views whose tendency is to prove their erroneous commence- 
ment, and to show that ultimate success in rectifying the 
condition of humanity depends on beginning with men 
‘‘where God begins with them.”’ 

After all that has been done by human legislation and 
Christian benevolence, we cannot bear to be told of the 
mistakes we have committed by neglecting to study the 
laws of the family economy, or to have pointed out to us 
the serious consequences resulting from their violation. 
Neither are we prepared to place the burden of guilt, that 
is bearing down the nations to fearful depths of sin, on 
those upon whom God has laid it—the parents among 
these nations. Respecting this Anderson says : 


‘In the present age, much has been said, and perhaps as much writ- 
ten, respecting improvements in society, with comparatively but slender 
reference to the neglect of parental obligations, and the consequent 
abatement of parental authority,—evils for which, by the will of God, 
parents alone are responsible, and which they alone can rectify or re- 
move. Every inquiry into faction and disorder, degeneracy in morals 
and increase of crime, must of necessity prove essentially defective, which 
does not embrace them, and the fulfilment or neglect of their obligations, 
for to whatever other expedient men may betake themselves, it is from 
the parents as such, themselves alone, over the broad surface of a city or 
nation, that the restorative or remedy is to be sought and found. 

» “The cruel, the careless or unprincipled devourers of the country’s vi- 
tal interests are not to be found in prisons, but below the domestic roof, 
and while there they remain, and there disdain or only neglect their obli- 
gations, in spite of improvements in prison discipline, in spite of schemeg 
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formed in aid of parental negligence, though all the ingenuity which be- 
longs to human benevolence should never grow weary of devising or ap- 
plying them, still juvenile delinquency goes on apace, and the criminal 
calendar doubles.” 

Anderson again reverts to this subject in the following passage: “‘ By 
too many in the present day, it seems to be received as an incontrover- 
tible and sound maxim, that in order to the radical cure of a nation sunk 
in vice or degenerating in morals, the first if not the only hope is to be 


fixed on the young and rising generation.”” This he speaks of as “a re- 


markable approach to the ideas of heathen philosophers,” being in their 
day ‘‘the melancholy wailing of a nation at once devoid of Christianity 
and destitute of revelation,” while of the “similar mode of reasoning 
found in modern times,” he shows that ‘it results from confounding two 
things, perfectly distinct, yet perfectly consistent with each other—the 
incumbent duty of Christian education, and the positive institution of 
heaven for the conversion of men.” 


We are too prone to give up the “‘ generation going 
away in despair,’’ and have too little faith in the power of 
the Gospel as a means of parental restoration. Though no 
effort should be relaxed in our endeavors to save the chil 

dren from the evil effects of parental degeneracy, yet the 
stronghold of our faith and hope, even for the sake of these, 
should be the turning of the parental heart to God. Our 
hope seems to be placed in taking the children from the 
family, thus virtually, though unintentionally, weakening 
the sense of parental obligation, deadening natural affec- 
tion, and confirming parental neglect. A stronger faith in 
Him who came to save a ruined world, might encourage us 
to labor with a more cheering, because a better founded 
hope, that both parents and children might be saved in the 
Family. To human reason the prospect may be a dark 
one, but to Christian faith no darker than others that have 
been brought into the light of the Gospel. 

If we are not prepared to carry the fundamental princi- 
ples of the family economy to the full extent to which they 
were intended to be applied, in our own households, and in 
the community around us, what constitutes the needful pre- 
paration? In looking over our present condition in our 
homes and in society at large, our most pressing and im- 
mediate want appears to be a thorough awakening to the 
importance of the Family as God’s institution. Christian 
parents must be the first aroused, and through them worldly 
parents must be stirred. A deep slumber has fallen upon 
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us that must be broken by loud and earnest calls from the 
pulpit and the press. The half-conscious inquiry, ‘‘ What 
must I do?’’ that is now and then heard, must not be an- 
swered by educational schemes of man’s devising, by topical 
remedies, by specific formulas detailing the doses to be given 
to effect a moral cure, or laying down a set of rules to pre- 
serve moral health. We have had of these, already, a sup- 
ply greater than the demand. We have but little faith in 
them, for they cannot satisfy our need. A mere superficial 
code of ethics is as powerless in effecting good results, in 
our day, as the writings of Confucius, Plato, Seneca, and 
other heathen moralists, were found to be in raising their 
own people from the depths of social depravity into which 
idolatry had plunged them. In all these we find the same 
excessive legislation respecting duty, and the same want of 
adaptation to different conditions and circumstances. The 
poor paralytic will receive no benefit when we prescribe ac- 
tive exercise and out-door labor as the best cure. To say, 
‘¢'Take up thy bed and walk,’’ is not man’s prerogative. 
Our only resource is in God’s own Book, and our best 
advisers are those who send us there. This alone can thor- 
oughly awaken us to a sense of the momentous importance 
of that Institution that God set up in the beginning, and 
has continued ever since in every nation throughout the 
world. Here only can be found the true remedy for our 
lethargy, with its consequent confusion of ideas respecting 
what God has required of parents, and here we shall be 
shown the only way in which our children may be trained 
aright. It is true, that God in his wisdom has seen it best 
for us, not to have the whole circle of our duties laid out 
before us according to human arrangements. ‘To find, we 
must seek. If we are earnest, prayerful seekers after the 
whole truth that is to be evolved in this Institution, the 
Holy Spirit will move over the dark chaos of our minds, 
and bring out under the light of God’s Word a complete 


system, full of beauty, order and harmony. Though, as 
Anderson remarks : 


“Great, egregious ignorance still remains in the world as to the precise 
meaning of the sacred text, yet,” he continues, ‘‘ I am fully assured that 
many a devout reader, who eagerly desires to know the mind of God, 
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might discover a ray of light or a hidden beauty which Las hitherto es- 
caped the searching eye of the deepest divine. Let not then any Chris- 
tian parent, however humble his lot, or even scanty his fare, he diverted 
from endeavoring to drink deeply of such dispositions towards this thrice 
blessed Book. His own progress in discovering the mind of God, though 
it should be slow ‘at first, will cheer him on his way, and a discovery, 
however small, will occasionally fill him with an admiration and joy akin 
to those which once animated our beloved brother Paul, when the very 
Spirit by which he was writing at the moment, induced him to exclaim, 
’ bh ! the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God!” 


In looking over the history of our race as recorded in the 
Bible, or in the writings of men, we find that the degrada- 
tion of the family is the surest proof of national corruption, 
and the most portentous sign of national dissolution. Such 
being the case, no question is of greater moment to any 
people than the inquiry—W hat is the condition of the Fam- 
ily Institution in our midst? If it be found that it is hon- 
ored as God designed it to be—if the majority of those who 
enter the married state are fully impressed with a sense of 
its solemn responsibilities, and of the momentous results 
depending upon their fulfilment, to themselves, their chil- 
dren, and to society, then there is abundant reason to ex- 
pect that the nation will be exalted by righteousness, be 
signally blessed, and preserved to be made a blessing to 
other lands and nations. If compelled to admit that these 
things are not so among us, there is surely sufficient reason 
to fear that, unless God should mercifully interpose to save 
us from our self-inflicted evils, there must be coming toward 
us national judgments proportionate to our national sins. 

We have been accustomed to regard our country as the 
great Exemplar of the world. We have had committed to 
our trust the truths of liberty, the wisest oracles of human 
government, but these will avail nothing in saving our- 
selves or others, if the first principles of government estab- 
lished by God in the family are recklessly violated. 


“Whatever may be the form of political arrangement,”’ says Anderson, 
“let the family constitution once be neglected, then will the blessings of 
rational freedom and good government, with all the superior blessings of 
morality and religion, vanish from the land. Nay, in time it must be- 
come one vast den, and its inhabitants, if not destroyed, would change 
into animals the most ferocious and terrible on earth. Such is the mer- 
ciful preservative, the simple, but efficacious and mighty check involved 
in this small and unpretending, but invincible constitution.” 
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What is the aspect of our country in relation to this 
great national safeguard? Is it fortified and protected as it 
should be, when it is fearful to take even a hurried glance 
over the present condition of things? Judging from the 
accumulated crimes, the many open as well as secret viola- 
tions of the laws of God and man that are recorded daily in 
our journals, as gatherings from the East, the West, the 
North and South, it would seem that as a people we are fast 
approaching the antediluvian crisis, when ‘‘ God saw that 
the wickedness of man was great in the earth,’’ and that 
through this wickedness ‘‘ the earth was corrupt and filled 
with violence.’’ It has been asserted upon official authority 
that the greater number of the ruffians, the outlaws and as- 
sassins that are marshalling themselves into organizations 
of terrific power in our cities, are young men, most of whom 
are still in their minority. If this be so, then, of a truth, 
our land is already smitten with the prophetic curse, be- 
cause ‘‘ the hearts of the fathers’’ have not been turned ‘‘ to 
their children.’’ If through the long suffering of God his 
Spirit is still left striving among us, have we not cause to 
tremble for our nation, when there are so many families 


who so closely resemble those of the antediluvians described 
by Harris. 


“The self-willed parent found himself surrounded by self-willed off- 
spring. Having himself ceased to be the representative of God, he could 
not be surprised to find his children were ‘in his own image.’ Their ed- 
ucation consisted in the development only of their inferior powers. Pa- 
rental authority, example and teaching became so many ordinances of 
impiety. The family in relation to God was no longer an orderly govern- 
ment, conducted in subordination to his supreme government, but a con- 
federacy against him, which, in relation to its own members, became per- 
verted into a mass of social self-corruption.” 


But we still have our ‘‘sons of God,’’—the large and 
powerful party of professed adherents to the Church of 
Christ. Does this party, as a whole, carry out the divine 
plan in relation to the Family? If so, it stands upon an 
Ararat. The surging waves of corruption may dash around 
it, but each household ark will be borne by God’s power 
above a sinking, dying world. ‘So invincible,’’ says Har- 
ris, “is the moral energy which inheres in the Domestic 
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Constitution, that where it operates, every force of evil from 
without is repelled. During the antediluvian period that 
moral power declined from causes within the family.’’ Are 
there no causes of decline, at this day, within many of our 
professedly Christian families? And does not the following 


picture, as sketched by Harris, find living counterparts in 
some Christian parents: 


‘Every indulgence was allowed calculated to strengthen the passions 
and encourage self-will; and yet parents wondered how soon they lost 
all command over their children. Every part of the human being was 
more or less developed except his moral nature, and yet parents lamented 
that their children evinced so little power of self-government. Wealth, 
power, idleness, everything hazardous to the moral health und enjoyment 
of man was entailed on children, and yet parents complained that their 
children were not so useful and happy as industry and self-control would 
have made them. Having surrendered their children to the influence of 
circumstances, by neglecting to cultivate the refisting and controlling 
power within, parents no doubt readily adopted the modern theories, that 
character is determined entirely by organization or by external influ- 
ences, and regarded it as a discharge from all obligation.” 


One great cause of declension may be traced to promiscu- 


ous alliances between the religious and the irreligious. Our 
‘sons of God’’ see the ‘‘ daughters of men,’’ that they are 
fair to look upon, and take them wives of all which they 
choose. ‘The fatal consequences of this violation of God’s 
law are vividly set forth throughout the whole Bible his- 
tory. In our day it is not deemed sinful, but what saith 
the Word of God: ‘‘ An abomination is committed in Is- 
rael and Jerusalem, for Judah hath profaned the holiness 
of the Lord which he loved, and hath married the daughters 
of a strange god.’’ <A family built on such a foundation 
leaves but little hope of its becoming a stronghold for pi- 
ety. Solomon tells us, ‘‘ The house of the righteous shall 
stand ;’’ and one wiser than Solomon hath said, ‘‘ A house 
divided against itself shall not stand.”’ 

Another cause of decline is evidently found in the undue 
estimation of wealth, and the eagerness with which it is 
sought. In this, the Church is in great danger of being. 
merged with the world, the line of separation becoming 
less and less distinct. Wealth stands out prominently, in 
the sight of all men, as the colossal power through which 
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every human gratification is to be gained, and every human 
good is to be effected. Its individual possession is intensely 
desired as a great blessing. Its equal distribution through- 
out the nation is the remedy for all the evils under which 
society is painfully laboring. It is full of promise, as the 
great element of a high civilization and a rapid national 
progress. ‘The halo with which men have invested it has 
so magnified its glory, as to lead even Christians to found 
false hopes upon it, and cause them to lose the power of 
discriminating between its possible good and its more prob- 
able evils. It tends to confound two things essentially dif- 
ferent—national elevation with national prosperity, moral 
progress with material progress. Though these, through 
the overruling providence of God, may be made to harmo- 
nize, yet there is greater danger of their becoming antago- 
nists. Jor as Harris truly remarks: ‘‘In the absence of 
moral principle, it is not only possible, but certain, that a 
people may reach the highest point of material civilization 
and the lowest point of social demoralization at the same 
time.”’ 

If such evils may fall upon a nation through an undue 
estimation of the power of wealth, there is even a greater 
certainty that the moral and spiritual well being of the fam- 
ily is fearfully perilled when the Christian parent so far 
overrates the importance of its possession as to be wholly 
engrossed in its acquisition. The majority of our fathers 
seem, by common consent, to have left parental responsibil- 
ity to the mcthers, as incompatible with the pressure of 
their business engagements. Though the Scripture saith, 
‘If any provide not for his own, and specially for those of 
his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel,’’ yet fathers are also commanded to bring up 
their children “‘ in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.”’ 
If both are equally enjoined as duties, there must be a way 
of life in which both can be made to harmonize. The sud- 
den check so lately given to our railway speed in the dan- 
gerous road to wealth, must have been providentially given 
for a purpose. With it came a voice from God and our 
conscience, telling us that the ability to acquire wealth, and 
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even to make use of it when in possession, can be taken 
away ina moment. Was not this purpose a message of 
mercy, sent to rouse us to a sense of the impotency of 
wealth, when its golden fruit turned to dust and ashes in 
our hands? The remarkable awakening that immediately 
followed has a still deeper meaning. We might have en- 
deavored to account for the former, by various speculations 
on its different causes, and so have left out God as having 
no agency in the matter. But the latter speaks too loudly 
of God to be explained away or disregarded. When the 
clashing din of the money-getters and money-changers be- 
came suddenly stilled, in the hush that followed, the Holy 
Spirit came down to move the hearts of men to higher, bet- 
ter things. There was no human herald announced by 
name in our public journals, as the appointed leader of an 
expected revival. No cotemporary Paul, or Apollos, or Ce- 
phas, arrested attention by their gifts of eloquence. No 
opportunity was given to glorify man. The Word of God 
and the prayer of faith were the means, justification through 
the atonement of Christ the end, in this work of the Spirit. 

Another remarkable characteristic is found in the num- 
ber of conversions among those of maturer age. In a re- 
cent statement* of the additions made by baptism to one 
church, it is said, ‘‘ that the greater number were over forty 
than under twenty, and of the whole number—two hundred 
and thirty-five—one-half were heads of families, fathers 
and mothers.”’ 

In these two marked incidents, do we not see that God 
has not only magnified his Word above human instrument- 
alities, but that he has shown his regard for the Family In- 
stitution? Let us lay these things to heart, and pray over 
them, until we feel that he has a corresponding work for us 
to do. The Bible is to be honored more and studied more. 
It.is to be our standard by which his own institutions, the 
Church and the Family, are to be modelled and governed. 

If such be the blessed result, the Church will shake off her 









* “The Revival in Newark,’ N. J., by the Rev. f1. C. Fish, ‘The Ex- 
aminer” of July 1. 
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lethargy, and rise with renewed power, and every Christian 
parent, strong in the might of faith, with one arm around 
the Cross of Christ, and the other encircling his family, 
will take a noble stand before the world, and say to its 
mammon-worshippers and self-idolizers, ‘‘Serve whom ye 
will, but as for me and my house we -will serve the Lord.’’ 
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Articte IV.—THE HEATHEN WITNESSES OF THE 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY BEFORE 200 A. D. 





Netson, in his ‘‘ Cause and Cure of Infidelity,’’ devotes 
five chapters to the alleged ‘‘ silence of heathen contempo- 
rary writers respecting the early history of Christianity.”’ 
The fact is noteworthy, chiefly as an indication, based on 
his well known practical observation among skeptical minds, 
that this insinuation of French infidels, confuted a century 
ago, still exerts an influence. The kindred fact that trans- 
lations of Strauss’ Life of Jesus are now having an exten- 
sive sale in this country, seemingly to appreciative and con- 
fiding readers, affords confirmatory evidence that Infidelity 
can live and thrive upon a very meagre diet. 

The day has doubtless long since passed, when a candid 
reader of history will be led to doubt the authenticity of the 
earlier ecclesiastical records for want of confirmatory heathen 
testimony, and yet it may not be amiss for us to take a brief 
review of the period, and see how much notice they actually 
did receive from disinterested or hostile contemporary ob- 
servers. 

Before proceeding to this, it may be proper to inquire 
how frequent and extended a recognition of Christians and 
their doings we may reasonably expect from their heathen 
cotemporaries. We should not look for a minute chronicler 
among their enemies. Even supposing the Church to have 
occupied a distinct and prominent place among the sects at 
the beginning of her history, we should expect her to fur- 
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nish her own historian, while the extraneous notices of her 
would be either controversial, or of the nature of allusion 
and outline. Nor should we expect that these notices 
would accord to her all the prominence which she might 
justly claim. Perfect accuracy of information, or fairness of 
statement about opposing sects, has ever been a rare quality 
among literary men. The copious resources, and liberal 
culture, and Christianized candor of the present century, 
have not saved us from illustrations of the difficulty which 
very well informed men find in discerning the public prom- 
inence of persons or bodies outside of their own religious 
circle.* When we add to this the remembrance, that un- 
der the influence of Pagan Rome the Christian faith, how- 
ever prominent, was everywhere despised and hated as a 
‘¢ new and pernicious superstition,’’ whose avowed tendency 
and purpose was the overthrow of all existing religions, and 
the extinction of idolatry, we should not be surprised 
to find both ignorance and “‘silence’’ respecting them on 
the part of the few writers which the Roman world at that 
day produced ; writers, many of whom held official stations 
in the Roman Government, which was then at its zenith in 
pride and power, and closely identified in history and in- 
fluence with the prevailing idolatry. 

But the Christian Church did not occupy a prominent 
place in the outset of its history. The uninformed are often 
misled by this erroneous presumption. It is by our parti- 
ality to it, and by our historical resources, that it has been 
brought into the foreground of the picture of the first three 
centuries, while other events have held a more obscure po- 
sition. A moment’s reflection will show us that Christians 
and their doings were of but small comparative account in 
making up the history of the world under the Roman Em- 
perors. At first they were but a mere handful, springing 
up in a remote province, a sect of a sect, so to speak, the 





* A case in poiat has recently occurred in a New England city. The 
compiler of one of our school reading books, a gentleman of liberal cul- 
ture and high reputation, had been apparently unable to find, with one or 
two exceptions, any literary selections suitable for his work outside the 
very limited, though really cultivated cirele of his own religious denomi- 
nation. 
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petty disturbances of which seldom, if ever, excited atten- 
tion in the imperial city. Even after they had increased in 
numbers, and extended very widely in various parts of the 
Empire, it was some time before they were generally distin- 
guished from the various sects of Judaism. There is, there- 
fore, but little reason to expect that a heathen historian, 
writing of his own time, and having no personal interest in 
Christians, should make very frequent allusion to them, or 
be very minute and accurate in his description. In a his- 
tory of the New England Colonies from 1630 to 1649, writ- 
ten by John Winthrop, a Governor of that period, we find 
only very casual and indistinct allusions to Baptists as a 
sect, though this was a time of peculiar interest in their 
history, so much so that Uhden, in his ‘‘ History * of Con- 
gregationalists,’’ devotes to them nearly the whole of the 
thirty pages which describe this period. Facts are men- 
tioned, indeed, which belong to their history, relating to 
individuals, but only as they seem to have been forced into 
notice by their connection with civil government. Yet this 
was not the result of ignorance, nor of any effort at conceal- 
ment. The prominent events of Baptist history transpired 
under his very eyes, and, on the other hand, fairness and 
impartiality are qualities ascribed by all parties to the work 
which he wrote.+} Had both those circumstances been re- 
versed,—had the scene of their operations been for the most 
part remote, and his own mind blinded by prejudice, how 
easily could he have avoided the most distant allusion to 
them, or made such a one as would throw discredit upon 
their accounts of themselves. 

This last supposition will serve to illustrate the relations 
of Christians to Pagan writers of the first two centuries,— 
the former scattered abroad in distant provinces, hated and 
despised: the latter the courted attachés of government, 
and life-long disciples of a State Religion. No extended 





* The New England Theocracy, a History of the Congregationalists of 
New England. By H.F.Uhden. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by H. C. Conant; pp. 303. Boston. 1859, 

+ Indeed, it was a private journal designed for personal use, and not 
published until many years after his death. 
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nor very accurate statements can be expected from persons 
who had neither the opportunity nor the disposition for 
careful observatiun, especially when the prejudices. of their 
readers, as well as of their immediate friends, admonished 
them not to make too much account of this despised sect. 
At the same time we claim that they did make such allu- 
sions to the followers of Christ, both in number and tenor; 
as the circumstances would lead us to expect, and as sub- 
stantially confirm the Christian histories of the same pe- 
riod. Let us examine these allusions. In doing this we 
shall omit such as are only suppositions, or of doubtful ap- 
plication, and confine ourselves to those which are gener- 
ally allowed to be definite and genuine. 

The first allusion to Christians, which is worthy of no- 
tice, is found in the Annals of Tacitus, which were written 
about the year 100 a. p. The author, Caius Cornelius Ta- 
citus, was at this time over forty years of age, had been 
Pretor and Consul of Rome, besides filling other posts of 
honor. The Annals were the last of his works, which were 
preserved, and extended from the reign of Tiberius (14 a. p.) 
to the death of Nero (68 A.D.) In describing the reign of 
Nero, he comes to the terrible fire at Rome, which occurred 
in the tenth year of Nero, and the 64th a.p. After giving 
an account of this fire, and of the orders given for rebuild- 
ing the city, and the methods used to appease the gods, he 
goes on to say: ‘ But not human help, nor the liberality of 
the Emperor, nor the propitiatory offerings to the gods, 
diminished the infamy which he incurred, because of his 
agency in causing the city to be set on fire. Therefore, to 
suppress this ramor, Nero caused others to be accused, and 
inflicted most excessive punishments upon those whom, hated 
for their crimes, the common people called Christians. The 
founder of this name was Christus, who, in the reign of Ti- 
berius, was subjected to the ignominious death penalty [sep 
plicio| by the Procurator, Pontius Pilate. Checked for the 
present, this pernicious superstition again broke out, not 
only over Judea, the origin of this evil, but through the 
city even; whither flow together from all quarters all atro- 
cious and shameful things. and are encouraged.’’ (Paris 
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ed., 1819, vol. ii., lib. xv., §xliv., p. 469.) He then goes 
on to describe the cruel nature of the tortures to which they 
were subjected, calling them multitudo ingens, ‘“‘ a vast mul- 
titude,’’ and saying that they were condemned not so much 
for burning the city, as for their ‘‘ hatred of mankind.”’ 
Here are distinct allusions to the death of Christ, its time 
and manner, the position he held as leader of those bearing 
his name, the origin of Christianity in Judea, and its wide 
and rapid spread through that and other countries, so that 
even at Rome it had a great number of adherents. They 
come naturally into the course of the narrative, and their 
authenticity has never been disputed. 

Within two or three years of the date of this testimony, 
we find another and more explicit one from a different quar- 
ter. In the north of Asia Minor, on the borders of the 
Black Sea, lies the province of Bithynia, whither, fifty years 
before, Paul, in his second missionary tour, ‘‘ assayed to go, 
but the Spirit suffered him not.’’ Over this province, in 
103 A. D., was placed as Governor, Caius Plinius Cecilius 
Secundus, or, Pliny the Younger, a personal friend of Ta- 
citus, and not far from the same age. He was a man of 
liberal education, and fond of literary pursuits. While in 
Bithynia, where he spent nearly two years, he wrote fre- 
quent letters to the Emperor Trajan on various matters of 
business and friendship. These letters, as well as many of 
the answers to them, he afterwards collected and published. 
One of them reads as follows: ‘‘ It is customary, my lord, 
for me to refer to you all matters concerning which I have 
any doubt. For who can better direct my uncertainty, or 
instruct my ignorance. I have never been present at any 
examinations of Christians. So that I know not what or 
how much it is customary either to punish or to inquire 
into their conduct. Nor have I been a little doubtful 
whether there should be any distinction on acccunt of age, 
or whether you are pleased to have the tender in no way 
distinguished from the more robust ; whether pardon should 
be ewarded to repentance, or whether to him who has been 
a Christian at all, it shall be of no avail that he has ceased 
to be one ; whether the name itself, even if it is without ac- 
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tual crimes, is to be punished, or only crimes which: are 
found connected with the name. In the meantime, in re- 
spect to those who have been brought before me as Chris- 
tians, [ have pursued this course: I have inquired of them 
whether they were Christians. Those confessing I again 
and a third time interrogated, threatening the death -pen- 
alty [supplicitum|: such as still persisted I commanded to 
be led away to punishment. For I had no doubt, whatever 
it might be which they confessed, that contumacy certainly, 
and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished. There were 
some of a like infatuation, whom, because they were Roman 
citizens, I have noted down to be sent to the city. [We 
omit his mention of some who consented to supplicate the 
gods, and to revile the name of Christ; ‘‘none of which 
things, they say, can they be compelled to do who are re- 
ally Christians.’] Others, named by an informer, declared 
themselves to be Christians, and soon after denied it: some 
that they had been, but had ceased to be, some three years 
ago, and some longer, and one or more above twenty years. 
All then worshipped your image and the statues of the 
gods: they also cursed Christ. Moreover, they affirmed 
that this was the extent of their fault or error: that they 
were accustomed to assemble on a stated day, before light, 
and sing among themselves, alternately, a hymn to Christ, 
as if God; and bind themselves by an oath, not to any 
wickedness, but that they would not commit theft, nor rob- 
bery, nor adultery, that they would not falsify their word, 
nor, when called upon, deny a pledge committed to them ; 
which things having been enacted, it was the custom for 


them to separate, and again come together to partake of 


food, a meal eaten in common, and harmless, which itself 
they had forborne to do after my edict, by which, according 
to your commanils, I forbid assemblies [hetwrias| to be 
held. From which (account) I regarded it more necessary 
to ascertain what was true, and that by torture, from two 
maid servants, who were called ministre. But I have dis- 
covered nothing, other than a bad and excessive supersti- 
tion: and so, suspending the trial, I have come to consult 
with you.. For the affair seems to me worthy of consulta- 
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tion, especially on account of the number endangered. For 
many of every age, of every rank, of both sexes even, are 
brought into peril, and will continue to be. For the con- 
tagion of this superstition pervades not cities only, but 
towns also, and the open country, which it seems (to me) 
may be restrained and corrected. It certainly is quite evi- 
dent that the temples, just now nearly desolate, have begun 
to be frequented, and the sacred solemnities, after a long 
intermission, to be revived, and everywhere victims to be 
sold, of which hitherto very rarely a buyer could be found. 
From which it is easy to imagine what crowds of men might 
be redeemed, if there were space for repentance.’’ (Plinii 
lib. x., epist. 96 (al. 97),—Gieseler’s Text-book, vol. i., 
Am. ed., Philada., 1836, p. 64. Lardner, Works. Lon- 
don. 1829. Vol. vii., p. 22.) 

Here we have an unequivocal confirmation, not only of 
the existence and rapid spread of Christianity in the north 
of Asia Minor, but of many facts in regard to the religious 
observances, as well as of the purity of the lives of Chris- 
tians, and the strength of their faith. Lardner says (vii. 
25), ‘* that the genuineness of these letters is unquestioned,’’ 
and though Gieseler alludes to the doubts of Gibbon, yet 
Gibbon quotes from this epistle without comment in his 
chapter on Christianity. (Gieseler, i. 64,—Gibbon, Paris 
ed., 1840, ii. 75.) 

This epistle is followed by the answer of Trajan, which 
is brief and to the point, giving the desired directions, and 
commending his deputy for the course he had taken. It, 
however, adds nothing to our present purpose. 

The next Pagan writer in the order of time, who makes 
distinct reference to Christians, is another friend of Pliny, 
though about ten years younger, Caius Suetonius Tranquil- 
lus, commonly called Suetonius. He was a biographer, the 
only writings of whom now remaining are the “ Lives of 
the First Twelve Cesars,’’ and a part of a work ‘‘ Concern- 
ing Illustrious Grammarians and Rhetoricians.’’ Of sev- 
eral passages in his writings supposed to refer to Christians, 
we shall mention but two, in which the allusion is undoubted. 
In his life of the Emperor Claudius (Opera, Londini, 1824, 
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12° (chap. 25), p. 187), he says: ‘‘ The Jews, Chrestus be- 
ing their leader, continually making disturbance, he expel- 
led from Rome.’’ Now we read in Acts xviii. 1, 2, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ After these things Paul departed from Athens and 
came to Corinth, and found a certain Jew named Aquila, 
born in Pontus, lately come from Italy, with his wife Pris- 
cilla, (because that Claudius had commanded all Jews to 
depart from Rome,) and came unto them.’’ From verse 
26, and Rom. xvi. 3—5, we learn that Aquila and Priscilla 
were Christians, and we have abundant evidence from Ter- 
tullian (Ap. ch. 3), Lactantius (Divin. Inst., 1. 4, ¢. 7), and 
others, that our Savior was sometimes called Chrestus by 
heathen people. This then is a heathen testimony that 
there were Christians at Rome during the reign of Claudius, 
which extended from 41 to 54 A. D. 

In his life of Nero, who succeeded Claudius, we find the 
following line casually occurring in the midst of a sentence 
describing some of Nero’s public acts in the city (chap. 16, 
p. 207): ‘‘ Christians were subjected to capital punishments 
(afflictt suppliciis), a class of men of a new and pernicious 
(malejice | Lardner, magical|) superstition.’’ This not only 
confirms a fact already alluded to by Tacitus in regard to 
the persecutions of Christians, but seems to pass an unfavor- 
able judgment upon Nero’s conduct in regard to them ; for 
the other acts and ordinances mentioned in the paragraph 
are rather discreditable to the Emperor. 

Each of the writers thus far quoted were subjects of the 
Emperor Trajan, who reigned nineteen years, from 98 A. D. 
He was succeeded by Hadrian, who is said to have been ‘‘a 
just and liberal ruler.’’ This latter Emperor himself made 
the next written allusion to Christians, which we shall 
quote froma heathen pen. It appears, according to Euse- 
bius, that one Serenius Granianus, Pro-consul of Asia, 
wrote to Hadrian that it seemed to him unjust that the 
Christians should be put to death only to gratify the clam- 
ors of the people, without trial, and without any crime 
being proved against them; and that Hadrian, in answer 
to his appeal, wrote to Minucius Fundanus, the successor of 
Granianus (whose Pro-consulate was about expiring) the 
following letter : 
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‘¢'T'o Mrnuctus Funpanvs :—I have received a letter writ- 
ten to me by Serenius Granianus, an illustrious man, whom 
you have succeeded. It does not seem to me then that this 
affair should be left unexamined, in order that the people 
may not be excited to commotion, and opportunity (zoenya, 
expenses) of evil practices be afforded to informers. If, 
therefore, in respect to this demand, the people of the prov- 
ince are able distinctly to make confident affirmation against 
the Christians, that they also may answer before the court, 
let them proceed in this way, but not by importunate de- 
mands nor clamors only. For it is far more proper, if any 
one wishes to make accusation, that you should take cogni- 
zance of it. If, therefore, any one accuses, and proves any- 
thing to have been done contrary to the laws, then truly do 
you determine according to the degree of the crime; as [on 
the other hand], by Hercules, if any one prefers this [charge| 
for the sake of slander, let him be treated with such severity 
as you shall regard a just recompense.’’ The expression, 
‘‘importunate demands’ and ‘‘clamors’’ (éd€usoecw Boars) 
is said to refer to a popular cry of those times, on the occa- 
sion of public shows, or other assemblies, *‘ T’he Christians 
to the lions!’’ by which they sometimes prevailed upon the 
Emperor to commit acts of persecution. This letter shows 
that there were then Christians in Asia, and in considerable 
numbers, and that they were obnoxious to the mass of the 
people, and is, so far as it goes, a full confirmation of Chris- 
tian testimony respecting the same period. This is the let- 
ter which Justin Martyr appended to his first apology, ad- 
dressed to Antoninus Pius. It was originally written in 
Latin. Eusebius translated it into Greek, and inserted it 
in his history. (Lipsae, 1827, vol.i., b. iv.,9.,p.315.) Its 
genuineness is undoubted. Some years later, a. D. 134, we 
find another allusion to Christians by Hadrian, in a letter 
written to his brother-in-law, Servianus. Hadrian had been 
sometime in Egypt. After leaving that country, while in 
Syria, he wrote as follows: ‘‘ Adrian Augustus to Servianus 
the Consul, greeting—Egypt, which you recommended to 
me, my dear Servianus, I have found to be fickle and incon 
tant, carried about by every excitement of rumor. They 
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who worship Serapis are Christians; and they are devoted 
to Serapis, who call themselves Christ’s Bishops. There is 
no ruler of the Jewish Synagogue, no Samaritan, no Pres- 
byter of the Christians, no Mathematician, no Soothsayer, 
no Anointer. The very Patriarch himself, when he shall 
come to Egypt, would be required by some to worship Ser- 
apis, by others Christ. A class of men very seditious, 
boastful and overbearing. The city is wealthy, splendid, 
productive, in which no one lives in idleness.’ Some blow 
glass, by others paper is made, others are linen-weavers: 
all, in fact, both appear to, and actually have some trade. 
The gouty have [work] which they can do; the blind: have 
[work] which they can do: nor do those even whose hands 
are palsied (lit. gouty-handed) live in idleness among them, 
They have one God. Him the Christians, Him the Jews, 
Him all the Gentiles also worship. (Flav. Vopiseus in Sa- 
turnino, cap. T—8,—Lardner, vol. vii., p. 98. 

Here we learn that in Alexandria also, and other parts 
of Egypt, Christians had become quite numerous, though 
it was then but just a century after our Savior’s resurrec- 
tion. Christ’s bishops were already nearly or quite as in- 
fluential as the priests of Serapis. We shall pass over the 
next Emperor, Antoninus Pius, a most estimable prince, 
who was probably the author of certvin explicit and une- 
quivocal testimonies respecting Christians, because we have 
not time to discuss objections which have been raised in re- 
gard to their authorship and authenticity. His successor 
was Marcus Aurelius, who reigned from 161 to 180 A. pb. 
He was surnamed the Philosopher, and, we are told, ‘‘ was 
firm, calm, just, grave, yet benevolent and merciful.’’ 
There is still remaining a work of his in twelve books, 
which are generally called his Meditations. They were 
probably composed before a. D. 175. In Book Eleven, sec- 
tion three, is the following observation: ‘‘ What a soul is 
that, which is prepared, even now if needful, to be separated 
from the body, and that, whether it be to be extinguished, 
or to be dispersed, or to subsist still (cvzyewor). But let this 
readiness arise from its own judgment, not according to 
mere obstinacy (j.anv xogaragw), like the Christians ; but con- 
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siderately and gravely, so as even to persuade another also, 
without tragical exclamations.’’ (Lardner, vii. 135.) 

From this passage Dr. Lardner draws the following co- 
rollaries: 1. At that time the Christians were well known 
in the world. 2. The Emperor Marcus was well acquainted 
with them, and had often heard of their sufferings. He 
knew that many Christians had died in testimony to their 
principles, and as Christians. . . . . 3. He knew, 
and here acknowledges their resolution and steadiness in 
the profession of their principles, for which they suffered 
death. This he calls obstinacy. 4. He had heard of their 
cheerfulness in death, and in all the sufferings which they 
had met with. This he endeavors to disparage by compar- 
ing it to the declamations of tragedians. (vii. p. 142.) 

And now the allusions to Christianity by Pagan writers 
begin to be so numerous and so extended, that it would be 
useless for us to undertake to quote cr even to notice them. 
Anno Domini 150—176 is the date usually assigned to Cel- 
sus, the distinguished oppovent of Christianity, from whose 
writings such copious extracts have been given by Origen. 
In the same year, Lucian of Samosata is supposed to have 
written his letter to Cronius concerning the death of Pere- 
grinus, also called Proteus, whom Lucian alleges to have 
been a Christian ; and a few years later his Pseudomantis, 
a letter to Celsus, concerning one Alexander, an impostor, 
in which he makes honorable mention of Christians as well 
known in the world, and formidable to cheats and impos- 
tors. 

But enough has been said to illustrate the definiteness 
and reliability of Pagan testimonies respecting the main 
facts in the early history of Christianity. The extracts we 
have made have been selected from a great number, leaving 
others which were in many respects equally conclusive, but 
were either not so undisputed in their authenticity, or so 
clear in their application, and would hence have required 
more space for explanation or defence than this article can 
admit. We have thought, however, it might not be un- 
profitable to make a list in chronological order of those 
writings which, in one way or another, are supposed to 
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make allusion to Christians in the first two centuries, in- 
cluding the authors whom we have already quoted, whose 


names will be distinguished by italics. They are as fol- 
lows: 


33 A. D. The Acts of Pontius Pilate, and his Letter to 
Tiberius. Justin Martyr, in his First Apolo- 
gy, presented to Antoninus Pius a. D. 140, 
speaking of our Savior’s crucifixion, adds, ‘‘ And 
that these things were so done, you may know 
from the acts made in the time of Pontius Pi- 
late.’’ (Paris, 1636, p. 76,—Benedic. ed., 36, 
p. 65.) Also, afterwards, in the same Apology, 
in speaking of Christ’s miracles, he refers to the 
same authority. (Claris; p. 84,—Benedic 48, 
p. 72.) Tertullian, in his Apol. a. p. 200, 
makes the same reference for the same purpose. 
(c. 21, p. 22.) And in another part of his 
Apology (c. 5, p. 6) he remarks that Tiberius, 
in consequence of these reports from Palestine 
in Syria, proposed to the Senate to place Jesus 
among the Gods. See also Eusebius, lib. 1, 
cap. 2. 

68 a. D. A monumental inscription in Portugal erected 
in the time of Nero, i. e. before his death, June, 
68 A. D., for after that no people paid him honor. 
In ruinis pagi Marquosicze in Lusitania. Ap. 
Gruter, p. 238—9. 





Neroni. Cl. Caes. To 


Aug. Pont. Max. Nero Claudius Caesar, 

Ob. Province. Latronib. Augustus, High Priest, 

Et. His. Qui. Novam For Clearing the Province of 
Generi. Hum. Super- Robbers, 


stition. Inculab. Pur- | And those who taught Mankind 
gatum. Lard. vi. 625. A New Superstition. 
Caius Plinius Secundus (Pliny the Elder), who 
died 79 A. D., aged 56, refers to Paul and Ely- 
mas the Sorcerer.—Nat. Hist. lib. 30, cap. 1, 
*‘ De Origine Mag.,’’ &c. 

100 a. p. Zacitus the Historian. 

100 a. Dp. Decimus Junius Juvenalis (Juvenal) refers in 
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104 A. 
109 a. 


110 A. 
117 A. 
186 A. 


138 a. 
138 a. 
161 A. 
170 A. 


176 A. 
180 a. 


180 A. D. 


o 
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his Satires to the persecutions under Nero and 
Domitian.—Sat. iv. ad finem. 


. Pliny the Younger and Trajan. 
. Epictetus the Stoic, in his Discourses, published 


by Arrian, speaks of the Christians as Galile- 
ans.—Lib. 2, cap. 9, and lib. 4, cap. 7. 


. Suetonius. 
. Hadrian. 
. Bruttius Presens. Eusebius refers to this hea- 


then author as giving an account of the perse- 
cutions under Domitian, and the martyrdoms 
that happened in his reign, among which was 
the banishment of Flavia Domitilla, niece of 
Flavius Clemens, then Consul to the Isle of Pon- 
tia, on account of her avowal of faith in Christ. 
Euseb. lib. 3, cap. 18. : 


. Phlegon alludes to the darkness at the crucifix- 


ion.—Eusebius, Chron. p. 77, 158 (doubtful). 


. Antoninus Pius. See Gieseler, Ch. Hist., §42 


note. 


. Marcus Aurelius. See Neander, K. G. 1, 177. 
. Apuleius of Madaura, Africa, a Platonic Phil- 


osopher, refers to Christianity in his Metamor- 
phosis and Apology. See Lardner. 


. Celsus the Epicurean. See Origen’s works. 
. Lucian of Samosata alludes to Christians, by 


way of satirical opposition, in his works de 
morte Peregrini, c. 11—16, Alexander, c. 25, 
38, de vera Historia, i. 12,30. On his dialogue 
Philopatris, see Gieseler, Ch. Hist. N. Y., 
1849, 1. §41 note. 

Galen the Physician is also referred to by Lard- 
ner and others, as having passages in his works 
concerning Christ and the Christians. 


If the reader will now compare this list with any literary 
chronology for the same period, he will be surprised to find 
how large a proportion of all the heathen historians and 
prominent writers of those two centuries are included in it. 
It may safely be said that there has been no period since, 
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within which the number of allusions to Christianity in 
merely literary (i. e. as distinguished from religious or eccle- 
siastical) productions is proportionately greater. 

So much time has been occupied in the statement of these 
facts, that we will not trespass upon the patience of our 
readers by an extended discussion of them. The opinion 
expressed at the beginning of this article has, we think, 
been sustained, viz., that the existence of Christianity in 
the first two centuries has been as fully noticed by contem- 
porary Pagan writers as could reasonably have been ex- 
pected, and these notices have entirely confirmed the more 
important statements of Christian writers in regard to the 
same period. This has been true not only as it respects the 
outward facts in the lives of Christians, their diffusion, la- 
bors and persecution, but in an equal degree as to the mo- 
ral and social character which they maintained, the prin- 
ciples they avowed, and the practices which they enjoined 
or shunned. The consideration of these facts cannot but 
assist our confidence in the authenticity of that Word which 
was transmitted through them to us, and in the divine ori- 
gin of that religion which it reveals. Enough can be found 
in the testimonies of heathens themselves to prove its supe- 
riority to all other religions of the world. Its very enemies 
have been made unwittingly its defenders, and in their 
fiercest attacks have been but adding stones to the founda- 
tion of truth on which it rests. Thus, in a signal manner, 


in the history of His Church, has God caused the wrath of 


man to praise Him. 
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Art. VI.—HARRISON ON GREEK PREPOSITIONS. 


A Treatise on the Greek Prepositions, and on the Cases of 
Nouns with which these are used. By Gussner Harrison, 
M.D., Professor of Latin in the University of Virginia. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 

























In the early part of the last century, as we are told in 
‘¢ Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature,’’ three distinct 
treatises appeared in Germany on the Dream of Pilate’s 
Wite. We imagine it may be thought by some a hardly 
less striking instance of multum de parvo, that one should 
publish five hundred octavo pages upon the Greek Preposi- 
tions. Yet in truth the subject is extensive, as well as im- 
portant and difficult, It may be doubtful whether a know- 
ledge of any other part of discourse, not even the moods of 
the verb, can be considered so important to the correct un- 
derstanding of language, as that of these particles, with 
their accompanying cases, On the articulations of speech, 
almost everything depends. 

And the difficulty of the subject is known to every scholar, 
not only from his own studies, but from his observation of 
the confusion and inaccuracy with reference to the preposi- 
tions which pervade many highly popular critical works. 
Any of our readers who do not happen to have noticed 
McKnight’s Preliminary Essay on the Particles, will be at 
ence amused and astonished to see what havoc is made of 
the prepositions there. Indeed, we never could conceive 
what has made McKnight so popular, unless it be that 
among his hundreds of strained and fanciful renderings, 
every man who has a theory to uphold with much Scripture 
against him, can sometimes find a passage translated more 
to his mind than in the common version, and accepts it 
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with little inquiry, because it accords with his view. 
Strong’s Harmony of the Gospels, in the Greek, is an inter- 

esting and useful work; but in his brief grammatical foot- 

notes we are repeatedly told that some preposition, as it 

stands in the text, is equal to some other, merely because 

that other is familiarly employed in a sense more or less 

closely resembling that of the expression in hand.—e. g, 

Matt. i. 20, we read, “xcr’—(as usual in such phrases) 

> Mark ix. 19, “ xpds—=pes.’” Matt. xiv. S1, “sts Sea.” 

Mark vi. 3, “xpd;s—in the sense of civ.” Matt. xxiv. 5, “eni 

—sub—in contrast with the truthful ¢.” The instances of 
this are numerous, and many of them equally flagrant ; and 

the same course is pursued as regards the conjunctions and 

adverbs. Of course, we know that the author says more 

than he means; but for that very reason the forms of ex- 
pression are objectionable; and what he does appear to 

mean is surely in every case untrue. If it be said that such 

notes are intended as a practical direction to beginners, who 
cannot be expected to make nice distinctions, then we have 
here only an instance of that which has wrought so much 
irreparable mischief in instruction, the practice of pre-occu- 
pying the minds of beginners with not merely defective, but 
positively erroneous notions, which all our later efforts will 
never completely dislodge. The most extraordinary in--. 
stance, however, of maltreatment of a preposition that we: 
remember to have encountered, is in Bloomfield’s note upon 
Eph. ii. 2, where he explains the anomalous genitive wev- 
aros, (see the text,) by stating that ‘‘ the xara just before 
signifies according to the will of. Now, as a genitive is, in 
thought, implied, so we have the case of wv. accommodated 
rather to that, than to the grammatical construction.’’ 

We have referred to these instances, and in strong lan- 
guage, not from any fondness for slashing criticism, but 
simply as strikingly illustrating the fact, that the preposi- 
tions are often, even by respectable scholars, erroneously 
and absurdly handled. And we have cited New Testament 
criticism, because most familiar to ourselves, and concerning 
a larger class of our readers, although the treatise of Dr. 
Harrison confines itself-to the classical Greek. 
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The author, widely known as for many years Professor 
of both Latin and Greek in the University of Virginia, pub- 
lished, a few years since, an ‘‘ Exposition of some of the 
Laws of the Latin Language,’’ a volume too compact in 
style and difficult in matter for the lower classes in our schools 
(for whom, indeed, it was designed), but of exceeding value 
to all, even among students at school or college, who would 
thoroughly understand that language, and the principles of 
linguistic study in general. In the volume now added, we 
do not hesitate to express the opinion, that we have a mon- 
ument not only to his individual fame, but to the honor of 
American classical scholarship. 

The work originated, as we learn from the Preface, in the 
exigencies of instruction. The treatment of the prepositions 
was found to be attended with much practical difficulty, and 
led to oft-repeated investigations. Attaining, presently, 
some distinct notion of their office, gradually overcoming 
individual difficulties of interpretation, and finally crowning 
this long-continued process by a thorough examination of 
the whole subject, the author has at length succeeded, as he 
conceives, in reducing the prepositions to a ‘‘ simple and con- 
sistent theory.’ Determining to publish results which had 
given him such satisfaction, he thought proper to ‘ present, 
together with the conclusions reached, the process by which 
they had been arrived at, so that the reader might at each 
step form for himself a just opinion of the truth of the doc- 
trine proposed. Itis an attempt to apply to a difficult and 
complicated problem, or series of problems, embracing a 
great multitude and variety of facts, and groups of facts, 
the strictest method of induction.’’ And he has explained 
the process in every case at length, on the ground that ‘‘ to 
the learner who seeks to derive the greatest benefit from the 
study of language, it will be found more profitable to exer- 

cise himself in the simple but effective methods of strict 
philosophizing, than to store his memory, however richly, 
with the mere results of learned labor, without attending to 
the processes by which they have been obtained.”’ 
f His materials, that is the collections of examples, he has 
derived, to a considerable extent, from Kiihner and Passow, 
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and the other grammars and lexicons, general and special. 
Farther than this, no indebtedness is acknowledged, and 
we are satisfied that none exists. It has become so com- 
mon to publish mere compilations from German authori- 
ties, that many persons take it for granted a critical work 
of any compass and apparent consequence must have been 
derived from German masters. The treatise before us, 
whatever be its merits, is unquestionably original, the re- 
sult of independent research. Its leading principles, its 
methods of inquiry, its most important results, are not to 
be found anywhere else. They who take it for granted there 
can be nothing good in philology which is not imported 
ready-made from Germany, overlook the relations of the 
German and English mind as seen in other departments of 
inquiry. In ancient history, for example, the Germans 
have far surpassed all others in the laborious collection of 
materials, and the ingenious investigation of particular 
questions ; but we believe scholars are agreed that we must 
turn to Englishmen to find the best histories—the most 
philosophical in spirit, the most judicious in opinion, the 
most orderly in arrangement, as well as incomparably the 
most attractive in style. Now the English and American 
mind, in conjunction with its peculiar interest in politics, 
has shown a special predilection for history; but wherever 
able men will patiently devote themselves to philology, it 
is to be expected that the same well-balanced judgment, and 
good common sense, which have been conspicuous in their 
treatment of these other subjects, will here, likewise, save 
them from a priori fancies, and by thorough and consistent 
processes of induction, will secure results truly philosophi- 
eal, and thus highly practical. This we conceive to have 
been done in the work before us. And we cannot help 
thinking that American scholars ought to feel themselves 
bound to make careful and candid examination of a philo- 
logical treatise, which, though far from being pretentious, 
yet claims to be independent and original. 

To any persons who love to think, even though they 
should have but little knowledge of Greek, and no disposi- 
tion to make further acquaintance with it, we would recom- 
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mend the reading of chapter I. on the ‘‘ Method of Investi- 
gation,’’ merely as a beautiful study, as embodying the 
very essence, in this specific application, of the inductive 
philosophy. We happen to have become acquainted with 
a casein point. A scientific gentleman, than whom none 
is more distinguished in our entire country, and whose re- 
markable additions to nautical knowledge have laid the 
whole civilized world under obligations, has declared that, 
while knowing very little of Greek, he had read parts of 
this work with exceeding pleasure, from admiration of the 
spirit of true ghilesyphy which pervades it. A statement 
of the leading principles the author establishes, the chief 
steps of his process of inquiry, while necessarily a most im- 
perfect account of the subject, may be useful to us in the se- 
quel. 

In studying a preposition, three elements enter into the 
inquiry. First, ‘‘ the proper or primary signification of the 
preposition itself, and then its secondary or derivative sig- 
nifications.’’ Secondly, the effect produced upon the appa- 
rent meaning of the preposition, and its rendering into 
English, by the case of the noun in connection with which 
itis employed. Thirdly, ‘‘ it will sometimes be found that, 
after the various significations of the preposition and of the 
case have been carefully determined, and all their possible 
combinations examined, the just interpretation of the pre- 
position, as used with the case, eludes the search, and the 
question seems to admit of no solution, When found, as it 
may yet be by close and patient attention, it will be de- 
tected by searching narrowly into the siitoeig) relations in 
which the parties to the action of the verb, which the pre- 
position qualifies, stand to each other, and to this action.’’ 

As regards the first of these, we call attention to the au- 
thor’s remarks upon the small help afforded, with reference 
to the prepositions, by comparative etymology; and the 
necessity of relying mainly, in every instance, upon a wide 
and searching examination of the actual use of the lan- 
guage, in order to ascertain and generalize the significa- 
tions. In noticing the importance, both for scientific com- 
prehension and practical use, of arranging the numerous 
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and often widely different meanings in their natural order 
of derivation, a matter in respect to which even the better 
grammars and lexicons are not a little defective, he barely 
alludes to those processes of collection and comparison o! 
examples, which must have been so laborious. Imagine ® 
man, in undertaking the study of a particular preposition, 
gathering from the larger grammars, and the general and 
special lexicons, all the materials they furnish, and not sat- 
isfied with this, searching widely among the Greek authors 
for better examples or different uses ; then carefully exami- 
ning every doubtful or difficult example, as it stands in its 
connection, with all the help of commentaries and the like, 
su as to determine the signification ; afterwards classifying 
these multifarious significations, so as to arrive by regular 
generalization at the primary meaning; and finally, set- 
ting down in inverse order, the primary and all the secon- 
dary significations, according to their natural relations. 
Though approximations to such an examination have been 
made hefore, yet we can see from the independent character 
of the author’s results, that he must have searched, step by 
step, and widened in various directions, the great field of 
inquiry. We cannot contemplate such a process, repeated 
with reference to each of the three principal cases of nouns, 
and each of the prepositions, without the same feeling of 
admiration at labors so Herculean in extent and philosoph- 
ical in spirit, which is excited when we remember Lieut. 
Maury’s examination of the log-books. 

As to the second element of the investigation, the obser- 
vation and employment of which is, we believe, peculiar to 
the author’s method, we quote: 


“To overcome the difficulty arising from the complication of the mean- 
ing of the preposition with that of the case with which it is brought into 
connection, it is requisite, after ascertaining the meanings of the preposi- 
tion apart from the cases, to mark also the significations of the cases, in 
order that, when the two are brought together, the exact force of each 
may be measured. Without this, indeed, it is not reasonable to expect 
that it can be explained what part each contributes to the sense which 
sometimes results from the two combined, nor how this has arisen. It 
has been necessary, accordingly, to bestow all possible care to ascertain 
the true signification of the cases, that it may be separated by the mind 
from the complex meaning which has arisen from the combination of the 
notion of the preposition with that of the case, and that so it may be 
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made possible to account for the origin of this complex sense. By adopt- 
ing this method, and by impartially assigning to the preposition and to 
the case each its own value, many uses of the preposition, it is believed, 
admit of a satisfactory explanation that would otherwise remain enig 
mas too perplexing to solve. Among the instances more especially re 
quiring this method of proceeding may be mentioned those in which the 
sense of the case either largely or wholly predominates, leaving to the 
preposition hardly any other office than that of marking, in a very gen 
ahal way, the direction or relative position which an action or motion ori- 
ginally had with regard to the object introduced by the case, but which 
has been lost sight of through the prevalence of the meaning of the case. 
Thus, in the example of dva and xara used with the accusative case to 
mark distribution according to a standard of measure, the accusative 
case became so far predominant that the two prepositions came to be 
used indifferently, and this though they are properly of opposite signifi- 
cations, and though neither contains the idea of distribution, any more 
than that of a standard of measure.” 


In the third of these elements, this treatise again pre- 
sents us with an idea and consequent method of explana- 
tion, which, so far as we know, are absolutely new, and of 
whose correctness and great importance we have become in- 
creasingly convinced, by observing the application to nu- 
merous instances of actual interpretation, the difficulties of 
which have never before been removed. The author’s ac- 
count of it is as follows: 


* Lastly, reference must be made to the method used in this treatise of 
dealing with a peculiar difficulty, above alluded to as attending the in- 
terpretation of some examples of prepositions with cases; examples, 
namely, in which no satisfactory explanation of the sense in which the 
preposition is used with the case could be given by the application of all 
the means hitherto enumerated. As, for instance, in the use of pera with 
the accusative and dative in the sense of ‘after.’ Here, neither the pre- 
position nor the case supplying the sense of ‘ after,’ and it being afforded 
by no conceivable combination of the two, some other and adequate 
source of it must be found, or the interpretation must be abandoned as 
beyond reach. It seemed probable that, in such cases, some aid towards 
the solution of the question might be found by carefully examining the 
history of the circumstances in which these very peculiar meanings of 

repositions occur; to see, namely, if the nature of the action contained 
in the verb, and its relations to the object attending it and introduced by 
the case, or the relations of the subject of the verb to its object, might 
not furnish the interpretation of the apparently anomalous sense borne 
by the preposition. That such an examination might possibly prove 
useful in regard to obscurer cases also seemed to be rendered probable 
by the fact that, in some instances belonging to this class, this proceed- 
ing was palpably available and almost forced upon the inquirer. Thus, 
npos signifying ‘ before,’ and having with the accusative the meaning of 
‘to,’ in a qualified sense, comes to signify ‘against,’ whenever the sub- 
ject of the verb’s affirmation and the object of its action stand in the re- 
lation of enmity; and so of mapa, eis, andémv, And if, in cases like this, the 
preposition xpos obtained an entirely new sense, one in no wise involved in 
either the preposition or the case, nor in any combination of the two, why 
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might not werd have obtained the sense of ‘after’ from something to be 
found ;in the peculiar circumstances in which this meaning occurs? 
Upon trial, the result answered to the reasonable conjecture, and pera, 
for example, was found to have obtained the meaning of ‘ after’ from the 
natural and obvious relations which the subject of the proposition in 
which it stood held to the object pointed to by werd. And thus vanished 
at once the only remaining, and seemingly insurmountable, obstacle in 
the way of a consistent theory of the prepositions of the Greek language.” 


We ask a careful reading of the above lengthy extracts. 
It will be seen to result from the principles therein con- 
tained, that in our rendering, the English preposition 
often expresses what is partly or even wholly due to the 
Greek case; nay, that it may sometimes express what is 
due to neither preposition nor case, but altogether to the 
natural or known relations of the parties to the action. 

We have been slow to accept Dr. Harrison’s theory of the 
genitive case, essentially the same as that he has given for 
the Latin genitive in the ‘‘ Exposition,’’ but exhibited with 
more detail and completeness in the present treatise. The 
opinion entertained by many, and best presented, perhaps, 
by Kiihner, that the three cases, Gen., Acc., Dat., express 
local relations, whence, whither, where, is very pleasing at 
first sight, because apparently so simple, and because as- 
cribing to them all a certain community of origin. And in 
the genitive, Kiihner succeeds in explaining, very satisfac- 
torily, a large number of the uses. But it must be evident 
to any careful student, that there are many other uses which 
he utterly fails to explain; many, of which it does not seem 
possible to give any rational account, if we take the primary 
idea of the genitive to be the expression of the local relation 
‘‘whence.’’ This latter class of examples, on the other 
hand, fall in naturally with the theory which our author 
has advanced ; and, upon examination, it turns out that 
this theory will also explain all the uses of the former class. 
So that, if one should still think that some of these uses 
suggest more naturally the idea of place, whence, &c., yet 
as this notion absolutely fails to account for many others, 
while our author’s theory will, upon natural principles, 
fairly embrace them all, we cannot but adopt it; and every 
renewed examination of the extended discussion strengthens 
our conviction of its correctness. The English language 
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seems to offer no means of precisely expressing the force of 
the case, and we have to gather it from several phrases 
which are employed, together with the examples; though 
it happens in this as in other instances, that the idea itself 
finally becomes perfectly clear and distinct in the mind, 
while we can convey it ouly by various circumlocutions. 
Here, as in treating the Acc. and Dat. cases, it-is again to 
be observed that the author has arrived at his conception 
and definition by a process of induction. This is not true 
of Kiihner’s theory ; and that of Jelf, that the three cases 
express respectively that which is antecedent, co-incident, 
consequent, (a theory which one of our contemporaries* has 
preferred to Dr. Harrison’s,) appears to us a mere hypoth- 
esis upon speculative grounds, and which the facts of actual 
usage refuse to confirm. 

The division of the Dative case into Dative proper and 
Ablative, the latter being subdivided into Locativus and In- 
strumentalis, would seem to be justified, and indeed de- 
manded, by the fact that the one set of forms is found in 
all these significations, and that these do not admit of being 
referred to any one primary idea, as can be done with all 
the significations of the Gen. orthe Acc. The Dative proper 
furnishes the only instances in which the author considers 
that a case may with any propriety be said to be governed 
by a preposition, this case being found to depend on the 
proper notion of certain prepositions, precisely as it 1s em- 
ployed with adjectives expressing equality, likeness, &c. 
In a lengthy appendix to the Locativus, we have a discus- 
sion of the particle Ts and of Toi and its compounds, which 
seems rather out of place in this treatise ; but the latter es- 
pecially is not only of very frequent occurrence, but one of 
the most difficult of all the particles, and the author has 
accounted for and elucidated all its various uses, in a man- 
ner which shows us how much light he could throw on the 
conjunctions and adverbs in general. 

We had thought of attempting to present a specimen of 
the treatment of the prepositions themselves, but it would 





* Princeton Review for Oct., 1858. 
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be very difficult to do so, with any clearness, in fewer words 
than the author has himself employed. We suggest, as 
among those most suitable to be read by way of specimen, axé 
and év of the easier,and of the more difficult, wi, xara, and mapa. 

It was to be regretted in Dr. Harrison’s former work, the 
Exposition, that the style was so condensed as perhaps to 
increase the difficulty due to the character of the discus- 
sions. In the present work, the subject is treated in much 
greater detail, and the style, while equally perspicuous and 
vigorous, is more animated, we fancy, and the book de- 
cidedly more readable. His sentences have not commonly 
an easy and graceful movement, but he is exceedingly feli- 
citous in the choice of terms. The English politicians are 
fond of saying, ‘‘ The right man in the right place.’’ It is 
surely no less important to have the right word in the right 
place. Very admirable, too, is the skill with which he has 
so multiplied and varied his expressions, as to convey a 
complete conception of those highly abstract relations which 
the prepositions denote, and for many of which we have no 
other exact expression than the preposition itself. 

It will appear, from all we have been observing, that this 
work possesses two chief excellencies. As an example of 
the pure inductive method of investigation applied to lan- 
guage, it deserves, as we have already intimated, especial 
attention, for this method is rarely adopted in linguistic 
studies, and has probably never been so consistently carried 
out. The benefits of the study of language, when thus pur- 
sued, can hardly be over estimated. From the abstract na- 
ture of the material to be observed, analyzed and classified, 
and the rigorously scientific method, we are enabled to se- 
cure, in combination, much of the benefit peculiar to both 
metaphysical and physical science. It may have been ob- 
served that Professor Harrison’s Doctorate is of Medicine ; 
and we cannot refrain from throwing out the idea that his 
early medical studies, as of Chemistry, Physiology, and the 
like, may have contributed not a little to form those habits 
of close observation and patient generalization which he has 
brought to bear, with such unprecedented consistency and 
such valuable results, upon philological inquiries, If lan- 
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guage could always be thus studied and taught, it would 
cease to be said that it cultivates nothing but memory. It 
may be added, that there is pleasure, as well as discipline, 
in seeing such numerous and complicated phenomena re~ 
duced to order and harmony. 

And then the results of these inquiries will aid in the ac- 
tual interpretation of the prepositions in our reading of the 
Greek classics. The Table of Contents is so copious and 
well arranged, that the account of any preposition can be 
consulted with almost as much ease as a Lexicon; and the 
significations are much better classified, we think, than in 
any of our books of reference. Such a use of the book will 
attest, too, the correctness of its methods and leading ideas; 
for, though there may be occasional dissent from the expla- 
nation given of a particular use, yet the general clearness 
and completeness of the results is, in our judgment, unques- 
tionable. 

To what classes of readers, then, will this work be use- 
ful? Some would say, only to those who are devotees to 
philology. There are still persons who maintain that the 
only advantage, to men in general, of studying the classic 
languages, is as they become the vehicles of Greek and Ro- 
man thought and sentiment, and models of elegance in 
style. Yet it is plain that, properly studied, they finely 
cultivate the highest powers cf the mind, as of abstraction, 
discrimination and reasoning ; and besides, critical study 
enables us to appreciate those more delicate shapings and 
shadings of thought which are peculiar to the nation using 
the language, and but for which a translation into our own 
tongue might suffice. Others may conceive that the work 
is suitable only for ripe scholars, supposing that the mere 
student would be incapable of appreciating it, and that it is 
not wise to occupy him with these minute and refined dis- 
cussions. Yet it is worth a careful experiment to ascertain 
whether such discussions of the rationale of usage, might 
not prove the means of more rapidly gaining a practical 
mastery over the language. Trigonometrical computa- 
tions, as in surveying, are often made frum assigned rules, 
without understanding the principles upon which these 
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rules are founded, the relations of which they are the ex- 
pression ; but all good mathematicians will agree, that a 
thorough knowledge of these principles and relations will 
not only be valuable as a means of general culture, but 
useful in practical application; since such knowledge is 
much more easily retained than mere rules, learned by rote 
and illustrated by examples, and since it can be applied in 
ail the diversified cases, with much greater confidence and 
certainty. Of course, we do not mean to say that mere be- 
ginners ought to attempt the higher and more comprehen- 
sive questions of language. In this, as in all philosophical 
study, some facts must be known before we begin to gener- 
alize. But we are satisfied that the shortest way by which 
a student may be brought to read and write Greek with cor- 
rectness, is to make him study, from quite an early period, 
the rational grounds of the various constructions. 

Although the work is confined to the use of the preposi- 
tions in classical Greek, its principles and results must ob- 
viously be capable of application to the study of the New 
Testament. We wish to offer an example of this applica- 
tion, to certain uses of the preposition «is, and regret that 
limited space, and the unwillingness to crowd our pages 
with citations in the original, must render the discussion 
very imperfect. 

The proper signification of «isis stated by Dr. Harrison to 
be *‘ within,’’ ‘‘in,’’ ‘‘ with the idea of the being within a 
a space having boundaries,’’ an.l thus opposed to éx, “ out,”’ 
‘‘without.’’ It is affirmed that all the ‘‘ seemingly deriv- 
ative meanings of «is, as ‘into,’ ‘ for,’ ‘against,’ ‘until,’ ‘ up 
to,’ ‘as regards,’ are really due to the accusative case with 
which «is is conjoined, or to the character of the action which 
it qualifies, the only proper sense of «is being ‘in,’ ‘ within.’”’ 
“Kis is used with the accusative case, after verbs of action 
and motion, in the sense of ‘into,’ and of ‘to,’ involving 
the meaning of ‘into.’’’ Again: ‘*In such examples as 
those above cited, in which «isis rendered by ‘into,’ or by 
‘to’ standing in the room of ‘into,’ the preposition «is re- 
taining its proper signification of ‘in,’ ‘ within,’ is attached 
to the verb as the qualification of its action or motion, and 
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shows that this action or motion occupies the relative posi- 
tion of ‘in,’ or ‘within.’’’ It might fairly be inferred from 
these expressions, that in such passages as Acts viii. 38, 
sts and the accusative have the sense of ‘‘into,’’ and could 
be rendered by ‘‘to’’ only as standing in the room of ‘‘ in- 
to.’ We certainly have a right to say that such is the 
meaning which ,{,and the accusative would naturally be ex- 
pected to have, the meaning most reasonably to be under- 
stood, unless there be something in the circumstances show- 
ing that it is otherwise; but we cannot say that they must 
give this sense, for there are examples in which it is not so ; 
to go no farther, we find one in the New Testament itself, 
in John xi. 38. Indeed, it is evident, and we believe is 
now generally understood, that while the prepositions used 
in the New Testament in connection with the ordinance of 
baptism, afford a strong presumption in favor of immersion 
as the act performed, they would not, of themselves alone, 
amount to anything like certainty. 

But to proceed with the author’s account of this preposi- 
tion. Another use is thus stated: ‘‘The accusative with 
33s When used with verbs not containing the idea of motion, 
has more obviously the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ and 
marks within what limits the preceding statement of which 
it is the qualification is to be taken.’’ Again (we are quo- 
ting only those passages which bear immediately upon our 
design): «is with the accusative is used also to denote the 
object with regard to which anything is done, expressed in 
English by ‘of,’ ‘in regard to,’ ‘regarding,’ ‘ touching,’ 
‘in the case of.’’ It is to be noted that while this sense is 
rarely found in classical use, examples of it are of much 
more frequent occurrence in the New Testament. Robinson 
gives a considerable list, to which several might be added, 
and many of those which he has placed under other heads 
properly belong, we think, to this. ‘‘ Very nearly related 
to the sense of ‘as regards’ is that which «is with the accusa- 
tive has when it is used to express the object aimed at, the 
end had in view, conveyed in English by ‘for.’’ This last 
sense, of end or purpose, he shows can only arise where the 
relations between the subject of the action or motion with 
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which «isis connected, and the object standing in the accusa- 
tive, are of such a kind as naturally to suggest this notion ; 
so that ‘‘it is only from the circumstances in which eis is 
used with the accusative after a verb of action or motion 
that it can be determined to have this sense of purpose.’’ 
In the same connection he shows that this preposition with 
its case may have the sense of result or effect, examples of 
which sense, while extremely rare in classical Greek, we 
find in several passages of the New Testament, and the em- 
ployment of the same form of expression to signify purpose 
or design, and result or effect, may be illustrated by the use 
in Latin of uwé and the subjunctive in each of these senses. 

We apply these principles and results, first, to the ex- 
pression, «is ueravocay, in Matt. iii. 11, ‘‘ I indeed baptize you 
with (in) water, unto repentance.’’ Here «is and the accusa- 
tive plainly signify ‘‘as to,’’ ‘‘as regards,’’ ‘‘ with refer- 
ence to ;’’ the precise character of this reference is not de- 
termined by the form of expression, but is to be gathered 
from the relations between baptism and repentance which 
we understand from their nature to exist, or which we learn 
from the history of this case, or the general teachings of the 
New Testament. Now what was the precise reference had 
to repentance in this baptism? Were they baptized in or- 
der that they might repent, or because they had repented, 
or was it something else? Every one must decide this for 
himself, and not on any mere grammatical grounds, but, 
we repeat, from the history of the facts, or the relations 
elsewhere shown to exist between the two. But the history, 
in the connection, plainly shows that the baptism had ref- 
erence to repentance as supposed to be already in exercise ; 
for John refused to baptize some concerning whom there 
was reason to doubt whether they really did repent, requir- 
ing them to prove it by bringing forth the appropriate 
fruits. The reference, then, of the baptism to repentance 
was, that only those who repented, or were believed to do 
so, were admitted to the rite. And we further gather from 
the history that the ceremony was understood as amounting 
to a public avowal that they did repent. Now the English 
preposition ‘“‘unto,’’ though probably the best rendering 
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we can here give, does not, any more than the Greek prep- 
osition and case, determine the precise character of the re- 
lation between the baptism and the repentance ; but in the 
English as well as the Greek, we settle the meaning, and 
beyond any reasonable question, by considering the connec- 
tion. It may be added, that where the genitive is used, as 
in Acts xix, 4, and Mark i. 4, ‘‘ baptism of repentance,”’ 
the resulting signification is substantially the same. The 
term perdvoas, ‘of repentance,’’ is added to baptism in or- 
der to define in what specific respect it is to be understood ; 
it is baptism having respect to repentance, as distinguished 
from other objects to which it might conceivably refer ; but 
precisely what sort of respect it has to repentance, must be 
determined, as before, from the connection, or the relations 
between them as elsewhere set forth. There are not want- 
ing other examples in which the genitive case and «s with 
the accusative are so employed as practically to convey the 
same meaning; as, for instance, in the expression of pur- 
pose. (See Greek Prep., p. 225.) 

Again, take the phrase, «is dpcow duapruav Acts ii. 38, ren- 
dered in our version ‘‘ for the remission of sins.’’ (Com- 
pare also Mark i. 4.) Here, as before, all that we learn 
from «is and the accusative is, that the repentance and bap- 
tism, (or, as others understand it, the baptism,) must be re- 
garded as defined by being brought within the limits of the 
object denoted by ‘‘ remission of sins.’’ They are here spo- 
ken of, not generally, but in so far as the remission of sins 
is concerned. But the precise nature of the confining or 
limitation thus applied to the preceding term or terms, is 
not shown by the form of expression, («is and the accusative, ) 
but must be ascertained by considering the natural relations 
of the several objects, repent, be baptized, remission of sins, 
or by observing what the Scriptures in general show to be’ 
their relations. For anything determined by «sand the ac- 
cusative, the limitation might be of the nature of occasion, 
result, purpose, or a variety of other senses. Not as a 
purely grammatical question, therefore, but in a more gen- 
eral way, this more precise determination of the force of the 
expression is to be effected. Still, unless such general con- 
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siderations determine it beyond all question, we should de- 
sire to know whether one or another sense suggested is to 
be found in other actual uses of the language, where the 
same form of expression is employed. ‘There appear to us 
at least three possible senses in which, from the nature of 
the objects, and the general teachings of Scripture, together 
with the use of the language, the expression might here be 
understood. We will state them all, that the reader may 
decide for himself. 

1. We may understand that the baptism had reference 
to the remission of sins as already experienced, very much 
as in the phrase before examined, baptize ‘‘ unto repent- 
ance.’’ When the objection is made that this confines the 
expression ‘‘unto the remission,’’ &c., to the baptism, 
whereas it is commonly understood to refer to both, ‘ re- 
pent and be baptized,’’ the answer might at least plausibly 
be, that this accords with a somewhat remarkable change of 
construction in the sentence, which may be rendered, ‘‘ Re- 
pent, and let every one of you be baptized in the name of 
Jesus Christ unto remission of sins.’’ (Still, this change 
of construction may have been made only in order more 
conveniently to introduce the term ‘‘every.’’) And to con- 
fine it to the baptism might also be said to accord with 
Mark i. 4, ‘‘ the baptism of repentance unto remission of 
sins,’ where the baptism is said to have reference to re- 
pentance, and also to remission of sins, the two construc- 
tions, the geaitive and «is with the accusative, though quite 
distinguishable, yet here again amounting to very much 
the same thing. And if it be asked what sort of relation 
baptism may have to the previous remission of sins, the ex- 
planation would be precisely as in Acts xxii, 16, ‘‘ Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins,’ &c. It is a se- 
rious objection to taking the passage in this sense, that 
there are no other known examples of the same sense, ex- 
cept the expression baptizing ‘‘ unto repentance ;’’ that, 
however, would suffice to sustain it, if shown to be very de- 
cidedly preferable on general grounds. 

2. Regarding «is apeow as having respect to the whole 
phrase, repent and be baptized, we may understand it as 
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denoting the result, effect, consequence; ‘‘repent, and be 
baptized, &c., so as for your sins to be remitted.’’ (See 
the reference to Dr. Harrison and to the New Test. use, on 
a previous page.) ‘This sense is quite distinct from that 
which remains to be mentioned, and it may on some ac- 
counts be preferred, although practically there is no very 
important difference. To this view Dr. Alexander, in his 
Commentary on Acts, seems to incline; but his language 
is somewhat vague, so that we may mistake the meaning ; 
aud in the more recent volume on Mark, he states distinctly 
the view which follows. 

3. It may be understood in the sense of purpose, ‘‘ for,”’ 
‘¢in order to.’” We have seen that this also: is not only a 
possible, but an actual use of «sand the accusative. Whether 
it be the meaning here, must be determined upon the prin- 
ciples before stated, by considering (to use Dr. Harrison’s 
own words) whether ‘‘ the object named by the accusative 
....... 18 of such a nature as to be obviously suited to 
express the end or object aimed at in the preceding action 
or motion.’’ Upon this point every intelligent person, 
even if he knows no Greek, can form his own opinion. Our 
judgment is, that purpose, ‘‘for,’’ &c., is more probably 
the sense of the passage. It is so interpreted by Hackett, 
Robinson, and probably by Alexander. The passage is 
then to be explained on just the same principles as the ex- 
pression, ‘‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.’’ 

The remaining use we propose briefly to examine, is the 
employment of «sin the so-called Baptismal Formula,* with 
which we must of course compare some similar expressions, 
and also the use of # in one passage, and of ém in another. 

In the Commission, Matt. xxviii. 19, it is often said that 
the expression, ‘‘ the name of the Father,’’ &c., is a mere 
periphrasis, being precisely equivalent to ‘‘ the Father,’’ &e. 
This, though it matters not for our view of the passage in other 
respects, we are satisfied is not strictly true. In all the in- 
stances we can find of the use of dvoue in the New Testament, 





* An article on this subject appeared in the Christian Review for 
April, 1855. 
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and of the corresponding Hebrew word in the Old, there is 
none in which it seems to us purely periphrastic ; in every 
case, the name of God is actually called, or it is as if it 
were called, or there remains at least some allusion, how- 
ever faint, to the proper sense of the term ; and often it ap- 
pears to denote those offices and attributes of the Divine 
Being, of which his name may be regarded as the represent- 
ative. It would be curious to inquire into the origin of the 
expression among the Hebrews, what connection it may 
have with their unwillingness to pronounce the name Jeho- 
vah, with the words spoken to Moses from the bush, and with 
the fact that they were forbidden to employ any visible si- 
militude of the Deity, and may therefcre the more readily 
have taken His name, to which they could allude only with 
awe, as the representative, the audible symbol, of Himself; 
also to compare analogous expressions in Greek and Latin, 
as in the use of fia xdpa, caput, &c.; but this we must for- 
bear. We only insist that, even though it be regarded as 
virtually a periphrastic expression, there is no propriety in 
concluding, as some do, that in the Baptismal Formula we 
may omit the term ‘‘ name’’ altogether. 

Now in all the class of phrases we are considering, whether 
the term ‘‘ name’’ is employed, as in Matt. xxviii. 19 ; Acts 
viii. 16, xix. 5; I. Cor. i. 18, 15; or it is simply baptized 
‘‘unto Christ Jesus,’’ “unto Moses,’’ as in Rom. vi. 3; 
Gal. ili. 27; I. Cor. x. 2; the form of expression «is and the 
accusative must again be understood in the sense of ‘‘ as re- 
gards,’’ &c. The baptism is not administered as a mere 
indefinite, unmeaning action, but it has reference to the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, to the Lord Jesus, 
Paul, Moses. And here, as before, the precise nature of the 
reference must be gathered from the natural relations, or 
the relations which the Scriptures represent as existing, be- 
tween the ceremony aad the person to whom it thus refers. 
What then is the precise reference? Does baptism make 
us, or help to make us, the children of God, the servants of 
Christ? Do the Scriptures so teach? Or is it not rather 
this? Weare baptized, not with reference to some heathen 

deity, as Baal or Jupiter, not with reference to some human 
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leader, as Paul or Cephas, but with reference to Jesus 
Christ ; we thereby declare that we take the religion of 
which he is the teacher and the embodiment as our reli- 
gion, we thereby avow our belief in him, profess our alle- 
giance to him. Whatever phrase or phrases one may pre- 
fer to employ, something such appears to be the nature of 
the reference. So when we are directed to baptize men 
with reference to the name of the Father, &c.,—this famil- 
iar periphrastic expression being chosen, we think, (though 
that question does not affect the explanation,) because the 
Father, &c., are to be actually named in the ceremony—it 
is that by this act they avow their belief in, or allegiance 
to, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. In Romans 
vi. 3, ‘‘ baptized into (unto) his death,’’ we have again the 
general idea of being baptized with reference to his death, 
and we see from the connection what sort of reference to 
Ghrist’s death is had in our baptism. 

We have indicated our opinion as to the best rendering of 
sis in these phrases. The inquiry as to the grounds of that 
preference may be more advantageously met after consider- 
ing two other expressions, each of which is once employed. 

In Acts x. 48, we read, ‘‘He commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the Lord,’’ where the Greek is é #4 
évo pars. ‘This expression is constantly affirmed to signify 
‘‘ by the authority,’’ and is thus broadly distinguished from 
sis ro bvona. We think it not very difficult to show, that the 
two amount to substantiaily the same thing, though their 
primary force is plainly quite different, The preposition 
zy with the ablative (locativus) is shown by Dr. Harrison, 
and, less distinctly, by the lexicons, to be often employed 
as ‘marking with its noun the circumstances or condition 
in which an action occurs or a person is placed.’’ Such ap- 
pears to be the force of ev re ovouare in all the instances of its 
ogcurrence which we have examined. Let us classify some 
of these, and inspect an example of each class. : 

1. ‘That cometh in the name of the Lord’? (Matt. xxi. 
9)... Here the circumstances or state of things in which he 
comes, are expressed by ‘‘the name of the Lord.’” (We 
strongly incline to the opinion that the peculiar expression 
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was selected because of the fact that the Lord was actually 
named, or it is as if he were named, in such a case; but it 
makes no difference as to the general sense if we considér 
‘*name’’ a mere periphrasis.) The Lord is mentioned as 
he who sent the messenger, at whose bidding, as whose 
representative, the messenger comes. An unknown per- 
son, going out among the subjects of a king, would be little 
heeded until he should say that the monarch had sent him; 
but when he does this, and is believed, he is thenceforward 
respected and obeyed as the representative of the royal 
power. 

2. Closely akin to this, is the use in such expressions as 
II. Thess. iii. 6, “‘ We command you in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to withdraw yourselves,’’ &c. The act 
of commanding is in one respect defined by presenting, as 
denoting the condition or state of things in which it is given, 
‘¢the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ But, as in the for- 
mer case, a man’s coming in the name of the Lord suggests 
the idea that he is the Lord’s messenger, so here, when the 
apostle declares that he commands in the name of the Lord, 
we think of him as the Lord’s authorized representative. 

In this case, then, we may well enough translate, “ by 
the authority ;’’ but it should be carefully observed that 
this phrase really expresses only one of the derivative sig- 
nifications of ‘‘in the name of the Lord,’’ and that the 
prominence which that derivative signification here obtains, 
is due to the connection with the term ‘‘ command,’’ which 
naturally suggests the idea of authority. ) 

3. “In my name they shall cast out demons’’ (Mark xvi. 
17). The circumstances, or condition of things, attendant 
upon the casting out, are expressed by ‘‘my name.’’ Apart 
from Christ, his followers could not work the miracle. It 
is not so much by his authority, as by his power, that it is 
done; though apparently they, it is really he, that casts 
out the demons. So when they anointed a sick man with 
oil in the name of the Lord (James v. 14). 

4. ‘A cup of water in my name, because ye are Christ’s’’ 
(Mark ix. 41). ‘‘If ye be reproached for (%) the name of 
Christ’”’ (I. Pet. iv. 14). Here the general sense of the ex- 
T 
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pression is the same as before; but the special force it ob- 
tains in the connection is, that the reproach is uttered, the 
benefit conferred, on account of Christ, for the sake of 
Christ ; and it would be just as reasonable to infer from 
these cases that ‘‘in the name’’ signifies ‘‘for the sake,’’ as 
from some previous examples that it signifies ‘‘ by the au- 
thority.”’ 

5. ** Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name,’’ &c (John 
xiv. 13, 14). The condition or state of things in which the 
asking is to be done is expressed by ‘‘my name.’’ But 
when Christ, with his known character and offices, is thus 
associated with the idea of asking, of praying to God, it is 
readily understood that we are to take him as the medium 
of access to God, to rely on his merits and intercession that 
we may be heard. 

In all these cases, the phrase gw évoyare, é 7% dvduare CONVEYS 
the same general idea, expressing certain circumstances, or 
a certain condition or state of things, in which the several 
actions are performed. (The awkwardness or seeming 
vagueness of the terms we are compelled to employ in order 
to designate this abstract idea, furnishes no sufficient objec- 
tion to the correctness of our position, it being only the same 
difficulty that is everywhere encountered in attempting to 
state the signification of particles.) And we must deter- 
mine in every instance, from the nature of the action, and 
the relations of the parties concerned, in what more specific 
sense the expression is to be understood, whether we are to 
think of the Lord as having commissioned a messenger, as 
giving authority to command, or power to work miracles, 
as being the occasion of benefit or reproach, or the Inter- 
cessor on whom we rely in prayer. And so with any uses 
distinct from those which have been mentioned. The exact 
interpretation of particular examples, we may not have cor- 
rectly given ; we only insist that it is to be determined, in 
every case, by considering the character of the action, and 

the natural or known relations of the parties. It may be 
added, that a very similar use of & and the ablative is found 
where the term ‘‘ name’’ does not occur, as in the passages, 
‘¢ Which labored much in the Lord’’ (Rom. xvi. 12), ‘*Only 
in the Lord’’ (I. Cor. vii. 39), &c. 
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Now in the expression, ‘‘ He commanded them to be bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord’’ (Acts x. 48), we first: ob- 
serve that it is not, ‘‘ he commanded them in the name of 
the Lord,’’ that is, speaking as his representative, by his 
authority ; but, ‘‘ he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of the Lord.’’ The baptism is described, in a certain 
circumstance or condition of its performance, by means ot 
the phrase, ‘‘the name of the Lord;’’ what is to be the 
more exact sense of the expression, what relation, more 
precisely, we are to understand as existing between the cer- 
emony, the persons baptized, and the Lord, we learn from 
the nature of the transaction, and the general teachings of 
Scripture to be, that they would hereby declare their ac- 
ceptance of the Lord and his religion, profess their alle- 
giance to him, &c. 

Once again. In Acts ii. 38, we have, ‘‘ Be baptized in 
the name of Jesus Christ,’’ éxt 7% ovépare. This also is gen- 
erally said to mean ‘‘ by the authority.’’ We find, how- 
ever, (see ‘‘Greek Prep.’’) that éx, primarily signifying 
‘‘on,’’ “‘upon,’’ is used with the dative to express the con- 
dition on which the action is performed, and more gener- 
ally, the condition or circumstances of an action, it being 
determined, as in so many other cases, from the relations 
of the parties to the action, what the precise character of 
the circumstances or condition may be. Substantially, 
then, in such uses, it gives the same sense with & and its 
case. And in fact, there are numerous examples of its em- 
ployment in which it is impossible to make any distinction 
between the resulting significations. One who feels suffi- 
cient interest may compare Mark xvi. 17, with Luke ix. 49 ; 
Matt. xxi. 9, with xxiv.5; Mark ix. 41, with Matt. xviii. 5. 
We are therefore at liberty to say, that in the passage above 
quoted, Acts ii. 38, émi 7S dvovare has substantially the 
same meaning as é 7% évopare in x. 48. It does not at 
all signify ‘‘ by the authority,’’ but presents as one of the 
conditions or circumstances of the Waptism the ‘name’ of 
Jesus Christ ;’’ that is, (as we learn in the way so often in- 
dicated,) in that act they would profess allegiance to Christ, 
&e: | Ore Hackett has perceived that such is the resulting 
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sense, his language being, ‘‘ wpon the name of Jesus Christ 
as the foundation of the baptism, i. e. with an acknowledg- 
ment of him in that act as being what his name imports, to 
wit, the sinner’s only hope, his Redeemer, Justifier, Lord, 
final Judge.’” Dr. Alexander also, both here and on x. 48, 
(of which last Hackett gives no explanation,) we find to 
; have stated the general sense of the passage to very nearly 
the same effect as we have done, though he renders in each 
instance ‘‘ by the authority,’’ an idea from which we do not 
see how it is possible that such a sense can be derived. 

We think it has thus been shown that these two express- 
ions amount to very much the same thing as ,is ro évopa 
in the Commission. But they cannot well be translated 
anything else than ‘‘in the name.’” We must retain that 
term, and if it appears to be misunderstood by any, must 
explain what is the meaning of the phrase in its connec- 
tion. ‘‘In the name,’ even in present English use, does 
not always signify ‘‘ by the authority.’’ Take the expres- 
sion often used in beginning a will, ‘‘In the name of God. 
Amen,”’ or as others write it, ‘‘In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’’ Or consider the 
phrases, ‘‘In the name of virtue,’’ “In the name of com- 
mon sense,’ &c., and we by no means believe that, as 
used in the Baptismal Formula, the expression is wnder- 
stood by men in general as signifying ‘‘ by the authority.”’ 
They may not have a very definite conception what is the 
precise meaning ; but though vague, their idea of it is, in 
general, not far from correct. If, then, the word ‘in’’ 
must be retained in the two passages discussed, and if there 
is little danger of its being misunderstood, and a more dis- 
tinct ides of the meaning can be readily given, then we see 
no sufficient objection to retaining that word in the Com- 
mission also. There are many other cases in which we 
translate «s by ‘‘in,’’ because that better expresses, in our 
language, the actual resulting sense of the phrase in its 
connection, than ‘‘into.’’ If it be insisted that we should 
translate «; by the same word in the Commission as 
in the examples where ‘‘ name’’ does not appear, ‘‘ baptized 

into Jesus Christ’’ &c., then we should think it greatly pre- 
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ferable, as some of the commentators have suggested in the 
case of the commission, to employ uniformly the term ‘‘ un- 
to,’’ rather than ‘‘into.’’ .To baptize ‘‘ unto the name,”’ 
&c., ‘unto Jesus Christ,’’ ‘‘ unto his death,’’ &c., are ex- 
pressions which readily suggest that general idea of ‘‘ as 
regards,’’ ‘‘ with reference to,’’ which we have shown to be- 
long to these phrases. ‘‘ Into’’ does not so naturally suggest 
this, and then it is very likely to carry with it a notion 
which is unscriptural and highly objectionable, viz: that 
baptism itself brings us into a union with Christ, which we 
know results only and immediately from faith. Our trans- 
lators themselves, in one passage where they could not help 
perceiving that the suggestion of such a mystical union 
brought about by baptism was to be avoided. have rendered, 
‘* baptized unto Moses.’’ If any change is to be made in the 
Baptismal Formula, let it be ‘‘unto’’ and not only there, 
but in all the other passages which have «cs in the original. 
We had intended to remark upon the application of Dr. 
Harrison’s principles and methods to the study of the pre- 
positions in other languages, as in the English. It is obvi- 
ous that, if the principles be correct, such an application 
must be practicable. We can now only observe that the 
English prepositions, such as ‘‘for,’’ ‘‘ by,’ &c., would 
furnish extremely interesting, as well as quite difficult sub- 
jects of investigation ; and to a person disposed to undertake 
the task, we beg to recommend, as admirably adapted to re- 
lieve the tedium of his studies, the ‘‘ Rational System of 
English Grammar. Third Book. Prepositions. Philadel- 
phia: 1856,’ in which, for example, the use of ‘‘ above’’ in 
the phrase, ‘‘ Give me peace above all other things,’’ is ex- 
plained by just stating that it is an instance of ‘‘ Preference 
Insentensic Exedicatory.’’ 





Errata.—On page 80, line 6, insert “never” between ‘“ was’? and 
“intended.” The editors regret to find, too late for correction, that the 
printing of some of the Greek words in the foregoing article is inaccurate, 
as to accents, breathiugs, &c., though this will occasion no obscurity. 
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Art. VII.—THE BAPTISM OF BASIL THE GREAT: 
WAS IT IN HIS INFANCY? 





In Gregory Nazianzen’s eulogy on Basil the Great, 
there is a passage from which Mr. Wall, in his History of 
Infant Baptism,* endeavors to prove that Basil was bap- 
tized in unconscious infancy. It is as follows :—‘‘ Come, 
let us consider the things that relate to himself. In the 
beginning, then, of his age, under his great father, whom 
Pontus, at that time, set forth as a public teacher of virtue, 
he is swathed and completely shaped with a formation the 
best and most pure, which divine David denominates of the 
day, and which is opposed to that of the night. Under 
him indeed, life and reason proceeding and growing up to- 
gether, the admirable boy is instructed,+,—not boasting 
any Thessalian and mountain cave as a work-shop of virtue, 
and not any arrogant centaur as a teacher of heroes; nor 
was he taught to shoot hares, nor to rush against hinds, 
nor to hunt stags, nor to excel in what pertains to war, nor 
to tame young horses most skilfully, using the same one 
[the centaur] as horse and instructor; nor was‘he nourished 
by the fabulous marrow of stags and lions; but taught the 
liberal course, and exercised in godliness; and, to speak 
comprehensively, he was led through the teachings from 
the beginning to his future perfection.”’ 

In Psalm exxxix. 16, the royal Hebrew Psalmist had 
said : 
‘My substance thine eyes beheld, 
And in thy book all was written ; 


My] days were fashioned, 
efore there was one of them.’ 










* Chapter x. 


+ On Basil the Great. Orat. 43, sec. 12. Works of Gregory of. Nazi- 
anzum, vol. i, p. 778; ed. Paris, 1778. 
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The expression quoted by Gregory is from the Greek ver- 
sion of the Seventy, where some accidental error in transcri- 
bing, doubtless, led to a misconception of the meaning. 
Had the version presented the signification of the Hebrew 
original, it would have left no room for Gregory’s alluding 
to this Psalm of David. As it is, the allusion proves no- 
thing in regard to baptism. Suppose David had said : 


‘They shall be written in thy book; 
They shall all be formed by day ;’ 


it surely does not follow that he had in mind the baptism 
of infants. In view of the Greek version commonly used, 
Gregory could very naturally think that David described 
the right formation of character as a work of the day, not 
of the night; of the light, not of darkness. And could he 
not say this in his discourse on Basil, without intending 
thereby to assert anything respecting baptism? It is evi- 
dent that Nicetas, the Greek commentator on this discourse, 
thought so; for his note, as given in Latin by his editor, Bil- 
lius, says: ‘‘ He means the formation of baptism, or rather of 
manners, Which David calls of the day, saying, They. shall 
all be formed by day ; for so it is to be read ; which excel- 
lent formation is opposite to that of the night.’’ * 

The annotator, manifestly, had no confidence in the sup- 
position that Gregory here alluded to baptism. Hence, as 
setting aside such a supposition, he adds the words, ‘‘or 
rather of manners,’’ &c. 

Mr. Wall, when he wrote, ‘‘ They of that time seem to 
have understood that verse of the Psalm, as speaking before 
of the Christian baptism,’’ ought to have perceived that he 
was assuming the very thing which he was endeavoring to 


prove, a thing, too, contradicted by the connection, and by 
the whole tenor of the Psalm. 








* Figmentum Baptismatis intelligit, vel potius morum, quod diurnum 
David voeat dicens: Die formabuntur (Sic enim legendum est, non dies, 
ut respondeat genetivo graeco yucgas) quod quidem palcherrimum fig- 


mentum nocturno, quod per congressum fit, sordidumque et tenebrosum 
est, adversatur. “04 
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given in infancy, both by the words, ra xpaza r75 nrxias ‘ in the 

beginning of his age,’ and also by the emphasis of the 
word sxaeyavéveor, Which signifies the binding or first fashion- 
ing of the body of an infant in swaddling clothes ; and also 
by the orderly method in which he proceeds; for he men- 
tions in the next paragraph to this, his childhood, in which 
he was educated at home, and by the instructions that are 
first in order and proper for a child, fitted for the perfection 
he was to arrive at afterwards ; therefore the foregoing par- 
agraph must have referred to his infancy. Then he pro- 
ceeds to tell, that when he was a boy big enough, he was 
sent to school to Caesarea, then to Byzantium, and then to 
the university of Athens.’’ 

Mr. Wall here speaks as if one distinct paragraph were 
devoted to the infancy, and another to the childhood of Ba- 
sil. But there is no such distinction. All that relates to 
his early training is embraced in one and the same para- 
graph. Of this we have already presented not only the 
portion presented by Mr. Wall, but also what immediately 
follows that portion ; so that the reader may judge for him- 
self respecting its contents with its connection. 

Gregory begins by mentioning the father of Basil as a public 
teacher of virtue; then, in general terms, as forming his son 
on the best and purest model. Next he contrasts this with the 
training of celebrated heathen personages, and states that 
Basil was taught piety and the liberal arts; and, to speak 
comprehensively, he was led through the teachings from 
the beginning to his future perfection. 

The formation of character, every Christian parent ought 
to know and remember, begins in early infancy. And Gre- 
gory gives us to understand that Basil’s father performed 
his duty to him well and worthily, and with the happiest 
success. 

‘¢ But,’’ Mr. Wall informs us in reference to this passage 
of Gregory, ‘‘ since the first reading of it, I have observed 
in another discourse of his, the very same description ap- 
plied plainly and purposely to baptism; which, together 
with the probability that it carries in itself, convinces me 
(and, I suppose, will the reader when he compares them) 
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that it is so to be applied in that sermon concerning St. 
Basil.’’ 

The passage supposed to afford so much light we give 
entire. It is this: ‘‘The Scripture recognizes for us a 
three-fold birth ;—that of bodies, that of baptism, and that 
of resurrection. Of these the first is of the night, and of 
bondage, and of passion. The second is of the day, and of 
freedom, and of superiority to passions, cutting off all the 
veil that comes from nativity, and leading back to the higher 
life. The third is more terrible and more sudden, bringing 
together in a moment the whole creation about to stand be- 
fore the Creator.’’ * 

In saying that the second, the birth connected with bap- 
tism, is of the day, Gregory may have alluded to the puri- 
fication of the soul, of which baptism is a symbol, and 
which it is fitting for the day to shine upon, just as he al- 
ludes to the soul’s freedom, and its superiority to passions. 
The description that he gives may have been suggested by 
the expression, of the day, in Psalm cxxxix. 16. But of 
this there is no certainty. It may quite as easily, and in- 
deed much more easily, have been suggested by a memorable 
passage in the New Testament. We allude to 1 Thess. v. 
5—8; where the apostle Paul says, ‘ Ye are all the children 
of light and the children of the day: We are not of the night 
nor of darkness . . . . Let us who are of the day be sober, 
putting on the breast-plate of faith and love, and for a hel- 
met the hope of salvation.’ 

According to Mr. Wall’s representation, there arises 
another proof that Basil must have been baptized in his infan- 
cy, and that the passage quoted from the eulogy on him 
must have referred to such an event, ‘‘ because, in all the 
passages of his life afterward, Gregory never mentions any 
thing of his baptism, which it had been impossible to omit, 
if he had received it after any considerable time of his life 
had passed.’’ 

But this proof entirely vanishes when we recollect that 
Gregory may have hada special reason for not giving promi- 





* On baptism. Orat. 40, Sect. 2, vol. i, p. 692; ed. Paris, 1778. 
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nence to Basil’s baptism. There is much evidence that this 
did not occur, till he had arived at the age of manhood. 
Gregory, it will soon appear, does allude to it among the 
events in the life of Basil that occurred after completing his 
course of studies at Athens. But Gregory, when he deliv- 
ered the eulogy, had become very desirous of dissuading from 
such a delay ; and, in the case of his much-loved and illus- 
trious friend, he would naturally wish to pass lightly over 
an example that he did not now altogether approve, and 
that many would be likely to pervert. 

Gregory compares Basil with Samuel,and says, ‘‘ Samuel 
among them that call upon his name, was devoted to God 
before he was born, and presently after his birth he was sa- 
cred ; and he became an anointer of kings and priests out of 
the horn. And was not this man [Basil] from infancy con- 
secrated from the womb, and freely given, with the double 
robe, to the elevated platform of the clergy? And did he 
not become a seer of heavenly things, and an anointed of the 
Lord, and an anointer of such as were initiated by the spir- 
it ?’’* 

From this passage Mr. Wall would derive still another 
proof of Basil’s having been baptized in his infancy. He 
confounds a child’s being devoted in the purpose of its pa- 
rents to a sacred office with its being devoted in baptism to 
a Christian life. And then he mistakes the meaning of seve- 
ral Greek words, and represents them as signifying carried 
to the font in a baptismal dress.t 

The word (énSedouéxos) that he renders carried to, corresponds 
well in sense and derivation, with the word (Sords), in the 
first part of the paragraph, that he himself has very properly 
rendered given. The mother of Samuel had said, ‘I will 
give him unto the Lord all the days of his life; and there 
shall no razor come upon his head. . . . I will not go up 
until the child be weaned, and then I will bring him, that 
he may appear before the Lord, and there abide forever.’ 
Among the ancient Hebrews it seems, from 2 Maccabees 7. 










* Vol. I. p. 827. 
+1 Sam. 1. 11 and 22. 
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27, to have been customary to wean children at the age of 
about three years. ‘‘ But,’’ it is remarked by Dr. Kitto, 
‘‘ even three years seems too early for the child to be taken 
from the mother, and left in the care of strangers at the 
tabernacle ;—still more, if we consider that his destination 
was to render some service there. There may therefore be 
something in the observation of an old writer, * that there 
was a three-fold weaning of children: the first, from the 
mother’s milk, when they were three years old ; the second, 
from their tender age, and the care of a nurse, when they 
were seven years of age; and the third, from childish ways, 
when they reached the age of twelve. We incline to the 
seven years, which is certainly not too early; and twelve 
years is perhaps too late.’’ 

In regard to the word (87a) which Mr. Wall would repre- 
sent as in this place signifying ‘a font or baptistery,’’ we 
need only refer our readers to any respectable work on eccle- 
siastical antiquities, though edited by a supporter of infant 
baptism. For instance ; let them consult the work entitled 
The Antiquities of the Christian Church, translated and 
compiled from the works of Augusti, with numerous addi- 
tiens from Rheinwald, Siegel, and others, by the Rev. Dr. 
Coleman, and on pages 182-183 they will find that, in 
the ancient church edifices, the bema, instead of being a 
font or baptistery, was the elevated enclosure appropri- 
ated to the clergy around the altar. It was known by 
many different names. The one by which it is here desig- 
nated, every reader of the Greek will readily perceive, was 
derived from a word signifying to ascend. It was used also 
to designate the reader’s desk, which stood in the main body 
of the edifice, and was ‘‘ elevated on a platform above the 
level of the surrounding seats. This was sometimes called 
the pulyit, and the tribunal of the church, in distinction 
from the bema or tribunal of the choir,’’ where the service 
was sung by the clergy. 

Gregory speaks of the ample robe (d:madis), the priestly 
garment of him who was devoted to the sacred office. On 





* Comestor, Historia Scolastica, 1473. 
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this Mr. Wall comments thus: ‘‘ The coat in which he says 
Basil was offered to God (alluding to the child’s coat which 
was made for Samuel by his mother) cannot well be suposed 
to have been any thing but the albes used at baptism; and 
this he says, was in his infancy.’’ 

But after all that has been stated, and all the rhetorical 
license that may be admissible in the case, let the reader 
judge how much reliance is due to sucha comment; especi- 
ally in view of the recordin 1Sam. 2: 18 and 19—‘ Samuel 
ministered before the Lord, being a child, girded with a lin- 
en ephod. Moreover his mother made hima little coat, and 
brought it to him from year to year, when she came up with 
her husband, to offer the yearly sacrifice.’ Does the little 
priestly garment presented to the young assistant at the al- 
tar from year to year, so fittingly connect itself with an in- 
fant’s baptismal dress, as with the clerical robe with which 
the strong faith and constant prayers of Basil’s parents in- 
vested him from his childhood ? 

That Gregory is not speaking of Basil’s being baptized 
appears thus, as we have shown, on the face of the passage 
rightly understood ; and it is corroborated by the fact that a 
similar representation is given respecting his own dedication 
in his infancy, while it is well ascertained that he was not 
then baptized. 

The similar representation to which we refer is given by 
Gregory himself. In his poem respecting his Life, after ad- 
verting to the Christian character of his parents, to his father’s 


clerical office, and to his mother’s pious intention before his 
birth, he says ; 


‘When born, quickly I became another’s. 
A transfer beautiful! For to God 
I am presented, as a pet lamb or calf, 
A noble sacrifice, and with reason honored, 
For I should fear to say as a young Samuel, 
Unless in regard to the desire of the givers ; 
Nurtured in all things fair and good, from swathing clothes ; 
Yor examples most excellent I had at home.”’* 


In another production, entitled Epitaph and Epitome of 
his Life, he repeats the same statement : 


* Works of Gregory Naz. Paris, 1840, Vol. II. p. 678. 
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‘**T was born of a godlike father and honored 
Mother ; and into light I came, she having prayed. 
She prayed; and she devoted me, a babe, to God.” * 

























The same representation is given also by Gregory the 
Presbyter, who wrote a biography of him, which in the 
Greek original, has come down to us, and is published by 
the Benedictine editors. t Speaking of his mother, the 
biographer says, ‘She longing earnestly for a male child, 
offers supplication to God, the giver of such bestowments, 
that she might obtain her desire. O her faith! O her fervor 
of mind! promising, before conception, to present to Him 
the son that was to be, as Hannah presented Samuel... . 
And to God she soon consecrated him, when he was born.’ f 

On the very next page it is made perfectly manifest that 
he was not baptized, till a much later period. He was sail- 
ing from Alexandria to Athens. A terrible storm arose. 
The vessel seemed to be on the point of being overwhelmed 
and sunk in the sea. ‘ While therefore,’ it is added, all 
were lamenting bodily death, he himself feared the destruc- 
tion of his soul ; for he had not yet been sealed with baptism. ’ || 

After an account of his residence at Athens in company 
with Basil, and his continuing there a while after Basil’s 
return home, it is further stated that ‘having now completed 
his thirtieth year in studies, he thus returns to his native land. 
And first indeed he receives the divine Baptism who also before 
had been powerfully iluminated.’§ 

Our readers will readily perceive how these facts pertain- 
ing to Gregory illustrate the case of Basil. 

But respecting Basil’s baptism we have somewhat more 
to present. It will, perhaps, be the most convineing to 
many, if we give it in a plain translaion from the Latin of 
one who must be acknowledged by all to be an able and im- 
partial judge. We allude to the author of the elaborate 
biography published, since the time of Mr. Wall, in the 





*Vol. IL. p. 990. 

+ With the Works of Gregory Nazianzen. See the beginning of Vol. 
1. Paris, 1778. 

t Page exxvii. 

|| Gvdéinw yae hy opeayrodins 74 Banrispare. 

¢ Page cxxxilL 
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Benedictine edition of the works of Basil.* He discusses 
the matter briefly in the following manner: 

‘¢ Basil narrates that ,jhaving freely bestowed his patrimo- 
ny on the poor, he consecrated himself to God. + Gregory 
narrates the same thing concerning himself. But neither 
of them mentions baptism ; although it is certain that Gre- 
gory was baptized after he returned from Athens. Concern- 
ing Basil this only we certainly know, that his baptism was 
delayed, at least till he was sent to Caesarea; but whether 
also till he returned from Greece, is not so well ascertained. 
But I am disposed to think that he was baptized about the 
year 357 [that is, at the ageof 28]. For Gregory, who was 
a catechumen at Athens, so describes his agreement with 
Basil in all things, that he nowhere separates him from him- 
self, but both appear to have gone to church and to have re- 
turned in company with each other ; both to have been pre- 
sent at the sacred discourses, not at the mysteries [among 
which was the Lord’s Supper]. He says, Two ways were 
known to us, the first and more precious, the second and less 
esteemed ; the one leading to our sacred houses and the 
teachers there ; the other to the instructors outside of Chris- 
tianity. 

‘In the same oration, speaking of the things done by 
Basil after his return, he says that he so came to the sacred 
order of presbyters, that the divine benignity elevated him 
to this degree not suddenly, nor at the same time washed 
him and made him wise,{ as many of those who now seek 
the office of priests, but honored him thus in the order and 
law of spiritual progression. 

‘¢ By this word washed (xxivaca) baptism is manifestly de- 
signated. When therefore Gregory speaks of those things 
which Basil did after his return from Athens, and when he 
says that he was not at once baptized and made presbyter, 
the conclusion is neither obscure nor difficult, that he was 








* See, in the beginning of the third volume, the new Vira S. Basti 
Maont, chap. iii. sect. 2. 

+ Epist. 223. n.2. De Vita Sua, p. 5. 

¢ Orat. 20. vol. i. p. 383. Paris, ed. 1609—Orat. 43. sect. 25. vol. 1. p. 
791. Paris, 1778. 
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initiated by baptism after he returned from Athens. Be- 
sides, Gregory so takes notice of the interval which was be- 
tween Basil’s baptism and his priesthood ; he so carps at 
those who leap from baptism to the priesthood, that he com- 
mends Basil for not imitating such men, when he could have 
imitated them. But does he who is baptized in infancy or 
in early youth, merit praise for not immediately seeking the 
priesthood ? 

‘¢ Basil was baptized by Dianius, bishop of Cesarea.* 
For he testifies that he was baptized and placed in the min- 
istry of the church by a man who lived in the public service 
of God a long time.t This can refer only to Dianius. For 
as he ruled the Caesarean church at least from the year 341, 
in which he was at the- Council of Antioch, to the year 362, 
neither could his successor Eusebius baptize Basil, nor his 
predecessor Hermogenes appoint him a reader, who, when 
he was occupied at Athens, wrote as a layman to the layman 
Apolinarius. But thence what we have said concerning 
Basil’s baptism is confirmed. For it is clear that his baptism 
was deferred by his parents. But the cause of deferring it 
could be no other than that they might not expose to the 
shipwrecks of youth so excellent a gift. The same excuse, 
however, was much more grave, when he was sent to Con- 
stantinople and to Athens, in which cities perpetual perils 
of innocence and of faith were imminent. 

‘¢ Now if Basil’s baptism was deferred till his return from 
his literary studies, it can hardly be doubted but that he 
was then at length baptized, when he withdrew himself 
from the scene of the world. For when his mind was to be 








* In Cappadocia. 

+ On the Holy Spirit, ch. 29. n, 71. Speaking of the phrase with the 
Spirit, he says: “This phrase [ preserve, having received it from a man 
who lived a long time in the public service of God, and by whom I was 
baptized, and placed in the ministry of the church,” 

Tere it is obvious, that, if Basil was baptized by Dianius, he could not 
have been baptized in his early childhood—when, ‘under his great father, 
whom Pontus, at that time set forth as a public teacher of virtue, he was 
swathed and completely shaped with a formation the best and most pure, 
which divine David denominates of the day.’ That formation could not 
have referred to baptism. The one was received from his father; the 
other from Dianius; the formation, in childhood; the baptism, at a late; 
period. 
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prepared for so great a mystery, then Basil himself declares, 
in his 223rd Epistle, that he conceived the deepest feelings 
of piety, and began to cast off whatever of contamination he 
had contracted from profane studies and intercourse with 
irreligious men—when he resolved to distribute all his poses- 
sions to the poor, and retire into solitude.’’ 

The retirement alluded to by the learned Benedictine 
editor was that which, it is well known, preceded his enter- 
ing on clerical duties. 

On the subject before us, it seems unnecessary to say more. 
We have endeavored to meet fully and fairly the confident 
and plausible representations of Mr. Wall. They have had 
an extensive influence for more than a hundred years. But 
in the light of the present day, they cannot bear examina- 
tion. They utterly fail of proving that Basil was baptized 
in his infancy. It is high time that the failure be perceived 
and acknowledged by all. The discovery of the errors which 
in this connection have now been pointed out, should put 
the readers of Mr. Wall’s History on their guard against 
being deceived. It is sad to see even erudite and conscien- 
tious Professors at Andover, at Princeton, at Oxford, at 
Halle, and at some other venerated seats of theological in- 
struction, still leaning on him, asif no further investigation 
were needed, and fortifying a seductive and unwarrantable 
practice by the authority of his extensive work ; a work, in- 
deed, of much erudition, and of high pretensions to impar- 
tiality and thoroughness. We doubt not the author’s sin- 
cerity. But we are constrained to think that, (as, alas! we 
are all too liable to be,) he was often blinded and misled by 
prejudice. 





Correction.—lIn the last number, p. 596, 1. 7 from top, insert baptism 
before follows. 
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Art. VIII.—BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


History of Civilization in England. By Henry Tomas 
Buckiz.. Vol. I. From the Second London Edition, to 
which is added an Alphabetical Index. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. Bucxtin’s “ History of Civilization in England’’ is 
one of the literary phenomena of our century. Its appear- 

ance in the firmament of letters has startled beholders, like 

the sudden flight of Donati’s comet across the heavens; and 

as with the celestial visitor, the surprise is occasioned more 

by the splendor of the train than by the solidity of the nu- 

cleus. It isa book of singular power. Those who like it 

least must give this testimony. Its speculations are origi- 

nal and daring ; its learning is vast and varied ; its inge- 

nuity and breadth of thought stimulate the reader, like the 

blast of a trumpet, and its style is brilliant, and vigorous, 

and natural. One yields without a struggle to the witchery 

of genius. He is dazzled by a succession of novel and sug- 

gestive thoughts; the fertility and aptness of imagery in- 
crease the fascination, till the judgment yields to the appa- 
rent strength of the argument. But when the magical 

spell has lost its power, he begins to distrust his author. 

He asks, doubtingly, if the volume has not many points of 
resemblance to the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation ;’’ if its specula- 
tions are not unsound; its facts unreliable; its learning 
more comprehensive than accurate; its illustrations spe- 
cious, and its reasoning illogical. What seemed jewels in 
the presence of the magician, turn to poor pebbles, when 
he has departed. We have rarely found in any volume a 
similar union of weakness and strength. Like the image 
in the vision of the Babylonian monarch, the head is of 
gold, the legs of iron, and the feet of clay. 
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The only knowledge we have gained of the personal his- 
tory of our author has no better authority than a gossiping 
letter from a correspondent of a daily journal, which states 
that Mr. Buckle isan English gentleman of wealth and 
leisure, about thirty-six years of age, resident in London, 
and devoted to study. He emerges occasionally from the 
seclusion of his literary den, to appear as a lecturer before 
the public. Some of his curious speculations are identical 
with theories which have appeared in able articles in the 
Westminster Review, and it would not be surprising if the 
essayist and the historian were identical persons. 

But while his personal history is obscure, no reader is 
left in doubt of his general views in literature and philos- 
ophy and religion. His mental idiosyncracies are embodied 
in his work. His opinions give the tone to his history. 
He is, in the main, though sometimes inconsistent with 
himself, a disciple of Comte, and an advocate of the princi- 
ples cf the Positive Philosophy. He denies the possibility 
of a scientific theology, or a universal religion ; rejects the 
inspiration of the Scriptures; and maintains that religion isa 
development of the intellect, beginning with polytheism, 
and passing through monotheism to science, which repudi- 
ates religion as superstition. He no where asserts the per- 
sonality of God, and scoffs at the idea of a providential con- 
trol of the weather, or disease, or national growth and dis- 
aster. As correlates of these views, he seems to believe in 
the eternity of matter, (though in one case he confesses our 
inability to prove its existence,) and in its inherent power 
to pass through a series of changes, in a fixed line of pro- 
gress, without any divine interposition. He attaches little 
importance to morals, severs them from all connection with 
theology, and recognizes in government no higher law than 
expediency. 

He has little est.em for metaphysics, even as a school for 
meutal gymnastics, but regards them as a will-o’the-wisp, 
to lead men astray from the path of practical progress. He 
denies that the testimony of consciousness is valid, or that 
any knowledge of the laws ef mental action can be acquired 
by the most patient observation of the working of individ- 
ual minds. 
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He holds many radical literary and scientific opinions ; 
thinks lightly of poetry and its influence on nations; dis- 
believes in fixity of species, or peculiarities of races, or in 
the hereditary transmission of physical and mental quali- 
ties; and rejects the doctrine of final causes. 

It is a common mental law that persons holding extreme 
opinions, rarely speak or write with moderation, or weigh 
the force of words with judicial candor and wisdom. This 
law finds no exception in the case of our author. We give 
_a few specimens, taken at random, of his rashness in asser- 
tion, in proof that he allows passion to cloud his reason, 
and prejudice to warp his judgment. 


“The existence of crime, according to a fixed and uniform scheme, is 
a fact more clearly attested than any other in the moral history of man.” 

. 21. 

“The criminal statistics, gathered by European governments, from 
a large body of literature, containing, with the commentaries connected 
with it, an immense array of facts, so carefully compiled, and so well 
and clearly digested, that more may be learned from it respecting the 
moral nature of man, than can be gathered from all the accumulated ex- 
perience of preceding ages.’”’ ‘Statistics is a branch of knowledge 
which, theugh yet in its infancy, has already thrown more light on the 
study of human nature than all the sciences put together.” (pp. 17, 25.) 

“There is, unquestionably, nothing to be found in the world, which 
has undergone so little change as those great dogmas of which moral 
systems are composed. To do good to others; to sacrifice for their own 
benefit your own wishes; to love your neighbor as yourself; to forgive 
your enemies ; to restrain your passions ; to honor your parents; to re- 
spect those who are set over you; these, and a few others, are the sole 
essentials of morals, but they have been known for thousands of years, 
and not one jot or tittle has been added to them by all the sermons, hom- 
ilies and text-books which moralists and theologians have been able to 
produce.” “To assert that Christianity communicated to man moral 
truths previously unknown, argues, on the part of the assertor, either 
gross ignorance, or else wilful fraud.” (p. 129.) 

‘The original scheme of Christianity, as stated by its great author, 
was merely to convert the Jews.” (p. 571.) 

‘‘Compared to religious persecution, we have reason to say that all 
other crimes are of small account.” (p. 136.) 

‘The historical value of the writings of Moses is abandoned by all en 
lightened men, even among the clergy themselves.” (p. 309.) 


It is but fair to say that there is a method in Mr. Buckle’s 
madness of language. He is a monomaniac in his allusions 
to religion, and comparatively sane in treating of other sub- 
jects. His extravagance in language varies in direct ratio 
with the connection of his immediate theme with revealed 
religion. His opinions of individual ability and influence 
are novel as well as extreme. 
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“This solitary Scotchman, (Adam Smith,) by the publication of his 
single work, (Wealth of Nations,) has contributed more to the happiness 
of man, than has been effected by the united abilities of all the statesmen 


and legislators of whom history has preserved an authentic account.” (p. 
156.) 


‘Taking him as a whole, (Voltaire,) he is probably the greatest histo- 


rian Europe has produced.” (p. 592.) 
‘‘Mohammed is the greatest man Asia has ever produced, and one of 


the greatest the world has ever seen.” (p. 573.) 


This intemperateness of language reminds us unpleas- 
antly of a vain Sciolist, recently deceased, Mr. George R. 
Gliddon, with whom we should regret to assuciate our , 
author. 

If his incautious statements awaken distrust of his sound- 
ness of judgment, confidence is not restored by his frequent 
sneers at men and opinions repugnant to himself. One 
looks in vain in his volume for any evidence of that ‘‘ dry 
light,’’ which Bacon declares essential to the discovery of 
truth. He has borrowed from Voltaire a bad habit of scof- 
fing at beliefs, which men of equal ability with himself 
revere as true and sacred. He uses ‘‘religion’’ and ‘‘su- 
perstition’’ as synonymes; draws no distinction between 
earnestness and bigotry ; opposes ‘‘ orthodoxy and tradi- 
tion’ to ‘‘ genius and learning ;’’ jests at ‘‘the Hebrew 
notion of the rainbow ;’’ rails at the Jews as ‘‘ stained with 
every variety of crime, and a plundering vagabond tribe,”’ 
and lauds in contrast Mohammedanism as ‘‘ that great reli- 
gion, the noise of which has filled the world,’’ and ‘‘ whose 
greatest writers have always expressed ideas regarding the 
Deity more lofty than those possessed by the majority of 
Christians.’’ (p.572.) He can speak of faith in the Mosaic 
narrative only as a blind veneration for the past, which 
‘eave to theologians their idea of the primitive virtue and 
simplicity of man, and of his subsequent fall from that high 
state.’’ (p. 96.) He indulges in similar sneers at pride of 
ancestry (p. 462), at aristocratic station and influence (p. 
478), and at the body of historians who have chosen to adopt 
different methods from himself. (p. 473.) 

He has an unfortunate habit of drawing on his imagina- 
tion for facts, and propping bold theories by data which 
have only a fictitious existence. The reader finds himself 
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questioning the illustrations sooner than the theories, and 
believing that both in the order of time and nature the lat- 
ter had the precedence in the author’s mind ; that the opin- 
ions were first formed, andthe facts invented to support 
them. His induction is often very narrow, while his gen- 
eralizations are very broad. He declares that all social 
progress must spring from a fertile soil and cheap food, and 
refers in proof to Iadia, where “rice is the principal food 
of the natives,’’ which is at once the most nutritive and the 
cheapest of the cerealia. EKlphinstone’s History of India, 
to which he appeals for authority, states that ‘‘it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the natives of India generally subsist 
on rice.’ ‘* They subsist generally on wheat, and in most 
parts of India rice is used only as a luxury.’ The social 
fact turns out a fiction, and we presume no respectable 
chemist would be a voucher for the scientific fact of the su- 
perior nutritiveness of rice, among the cerealia. 

In illustrating the influence of climate on character, he 
asserts that where continuous agricultural labor is impos- 
sible, the result will be a certain instability and fickleness 
of character, and refers to the national character of Norway 
and Sweden, and Spain and Portugal, by way of examples. 
The theory may be true, but the illustrations are untrue. 
With equal arbitrariness he asserts that convulsions of na- 
ture lead to a predominance of the imagination over the 
reason, and accounts for the reign of superstition in Italy 
and Spain by the fact that ‘‘ earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions are more frequent and more destructive in Italy and 
the Spanish and Portuguese peninsula than in any other of 
the great countries.’’ As only a single earthquake of any 
note is known to have occurred in Spain or Portugal, and 
neither country is blessed with a single volcano, and Italy, 
during its most flourishing period, was equally exempt 
from earthquakes, as Mr. Snagsby would say, this is ‘* put- 
ting rather too fine a point on it.’’ 

This facility in inventing facts to suit his fancies, is far- 
ther seen in his exposition of the origin of the dogmas of 
predestination and free-will. His theory is a pretty one. 
Barbarous tribes, subsisting by hunting or fishing, have 
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little occasion to notice the regularity of natural laws. 
Those who depend on agriculture are compelled to notice 
the fixed order of nature, and advance to a belief in causa- 
tion, and from these ideas of chance and fixed connection, 
have probably sprung the theological dogmas of free-will 
and predestination. A moment’s reflection might have 
suggested some doubts of his theory, as the Arabs, and 
Turks, and Tartars of Northern Asia, all nomadic tribes, 
have held the doctrine of predestination in its most positive 
form, while Pelagius and Socinus, Arminius and Grotius, 
and other eminent advocates of free-will, had their birth 
and training among nations given to agriculture. 

He quotes a long list of eminent ancient authors, to prove 
that the military profession included in its ranks more able 
men in ancient than in modern times, but he overlooks the 
fact that a majority of his names had no more experience of 
war, or reputation for military genius, than the President 
of the United States, who happens, by virtue of his office, to 
be commander-in-chief of the army of the Union. 

We cannot, by the most liberal exercise of charity, call 
Mr. Buckle a philosopher ; searching for the truth by a pa- 
tient and comprehensive induction of all the facts; sifting, 
weighing and comparing them, to give to each its proper 
force and bearing. He is an advocate, eager to establish 
certain favorite theories, and gifted with rare skill to mar- 
shal in their defence all known data, and many unknown ; 
but equally skillful to keep in oblivion data quite as obvi- 
ous and important, which cannot be warped into the sup- 
port of his opinions. He has, unconsciously, drawn a capi- 
tal portrait of himself in the following words: 


“Tt is a general law of the mind, that those who have any favorite pro- 
fession are apt to exaggerate its capacity ; to explain events by its axims ; 
and, as it were, to refract through its medium the occurrences of life.” (p. 
574.) 


We are willing to cover our author’s sins under the man- 
tle of a general law, instead of ascribing them to a personal 
infirmity. But in his alembic, pebbles are transmuted to 
gold, and gold back again into pebbles at pleasure. When 
it suits his theory of civilization, the masses of the people 
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are the true agents of progress. ‘‘ The English Rebellion,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ like the Reformation, was a movement from be- 
low, an uprising from the foundations, or, as some will 
have it, the dregs of society.’’ (p. 473.) Hampden and 
Cromwell are held of small account, except as represent- 
atives of the popular movement. When another theory 
needs illustration, individual minds of great power, elevate 
or depress the masses, set in motion or turn back the tide 
of social progress, and Henry IV., Richelieu, Louis XIV., 
and Des Cartes become the leaders, instead of the represent- 
atives of their age. So long as Burke was an advocate of 
our author’s favorite theories, Mr. Buckle eulogizes him as 
the foremost man of his generation ; when Burke, in middle 
life, embraced conservative opinions, Mr. Buckle is more 
eager to save his theories, than the statesman’s reputation, 
and boldly asserts that Burke became insane. We have no 
doubt he could invert the order of Burke’s mental health 
and unsoundness, if his theory required it, for his fertility 
of resources is unbounded, and no difficulty baffles him. 
He asserts in another case that ‘‘the large and suggestive 
generalizations of Montesquiea would retain their value, 
even if the particular facts of which the illustrations consist 
were all unfounded’’’ (p. 592.) The reader admires the in- 
genuity of the author, but is not impressed with his in- 
tellectual honesty. 

But we will no longer delay a general statement of the 
principles which underlie our author’s philosophy of his- 
tory, and an examination of their soundness. 

He is sanguine that history may be reduced to a science, 
whose Jaws shall be-as intelligible and uniform as the law 
of gravity. There is nothing mysterious or providential in 
human affairs to bafile our investigation, but ‘‘all human 
actions are governed by fixed laws,’’ and ‘‘ before another 
century has elapsed, the chain of causes will be complete, 
and it will be as rare to find a historian who denies the un- 
deviating regularity of the moral world, as it now is to find 
a philosopher who denies the regularity of the material 
world ’’ (p. 24.) To obviate objections suggested by the in- 
scrutable nature of the Divine purposes, or the capricious- 
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ness of the human will, he denies that reason is competent 
to establish the fact of a Divine plan of government, or con- 
sciousness to authenticate the freedom of the will. He ad- 
duces some curious statistics, relating to murder and sui- 
cide, to prove that actions depend more on the general state 
of society, than on individual peculiarities. 

Having demonstrated, as he thinks, that all actions are 
governed by fixed laws, he proceeds to unfold the laws. 
T'wo classes of antecedents are found to influence human 
actions ; the one seated in the mind itself, the other having 
external relations to it. Those having external relations 
are climate, soil, food, and the general aspects of nature. 
Under certain contingencies, these are powerful enough to 
enslave the mind, and civilization is arrested, as in Asia. 
In other circumstances, the mind asserts a superiority over 
nature, and civilization is progressive, as in Europe. 

The antecedents, within the mind, which influence its 
action, are two-fold in nature, moral and intellectual. The 
knowledge of morals is stationxry, and from its constant 
nature, cannot contribute to the progress of society. It 
may be set aside as having no influence on civilization, and 
we can restrict our examination to the amount and success 
of intellectual activity, as the standard of progress in any 
age or nation. ‘T'o obviate natural scruples to this elimina- 


tion of morals from the active causes of social development, 
he says: 













“The actions of individuals are greatly affected by their moral feelings 
and passions; but these being antagonistic to the passions and feelings 
“ie of others, are balanced by them; so that their effect is, in the average of 
iy human actions, nowhere to be seen; and the total actions of mankind, 
considered as a whole, are left to be regulated by the total knowledge of 
which mankind is possessed.” (p. 165.) 


Our author farther proceeds to show that Religion, Lit- 
erature and Government are not causes, or even occasions 
of the advance of Civilization, but its natural and inevi- 
table effects. Having laid down this platform of principles, 
in the remaining part of the volume he applies the prin- 
ciples to the history of England and France, from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries, and endeavors to prove 
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that these nations have progressed in civilization in a direct 
ratio with their spirit of inquiry and skepticism, and in an 
inverse ratio with the protective spirit which represses in- 
quiry. 

As we find it difficult to assent to any of the principles 
underlying his history, we shall state the grounds of our 
objections. 

We doubt if history will ever become a science, and we 
are confident it must fail to become so on Mr. Buckle’s 
data. His idea of science is a comprehensive one: for the 
final object of science is ‘‘ the power of foretelling the fu- 
ture’ (p. 636, note). When history is elevated to that dig- 
nity, it must be able to predict, by formulas derived from 
broad and accurate generalizations, the future actions of in- 
dividuals and nations, as astronomy predicts the time of an 
eclipse or the return of a comet. 

We take no exception to his statement, that ‘‘ there is an 
undeviating regularity in the moral world, as in the mate- 
rial world,’’ and that ‘‘under precisely the same circum- 
stances, the actions of men will issue in the same results.’’ 
(pp. 14, 24. We cannot doubt that ‘‘if one were capable 
of correct reasoning, and had a complete knowledge of the 
disposition of an individual, and of all the events by which 
he was surrounded, it would be possible to foresee the line 
of conduct which in consequence of these events he would 
adopt’’ (p. 14). It is one thing to believe in a law of order 
in the moral universe; it is quite another for the human 
intelligence to comprehend that law. It is credible that 
every celestial nebula is composed of individual stars, but 
human ingenuity may be inadequate to construct instru- 
ments powerful enough to resolve the most distant nebule. 
The number of the conditions of human progress is so im- 
mense, and their mutual relations are so subtle and compli- 
cated, that it may require an infinite mind to comprehend 
and classify them. History may be a science to God, but a 
science impossible to man. We find it difficult to conceive 
of the formulas by which Mr. Buckle can hope to predict 
the kind of marriages which will produce a Newton or a 
Shakspeare, or the new power of locomotion which will super- 
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sede steam, or when Australia will outstrip England in 
social progress, as England has outstripped Rome. 

It may be possible to attain this scientific accuracy in 
predicting future events, but we are certain our author’s 
method must fail of reaching it. He omits elements from 
the system, which are as essential to its completeness, as the 
character of Hamlet to the perfectness of the tragedy. He 
eliminates from the chain of causes in human progress all 
supernatural agency, and all individual volition. He im- 
agines that a providential government over man must be 
irregular and capricious, and that the idea of law is irrecon- 
cilable with a Supreme Divine will. Comte set the example 
of this error. He says, ‘‘ What becomes of the wonderful 
order, which by a graduated series connects our noblest 
moral attributes with the lowest natural phenomena, if we 
introduce an infinite power? The capricious action of such 
a power would allow of no prevision.’’ It is difficult to con- 
ceive how a strong thinker can be deluded by such a fallacy. 
It is elevating matter above mind, and ascribing to imper- 
sonal nature a higher unity of design than to an intelligent 
Creator. Jonathan Edwards held similar views of the 
necessary connection of actions with previous antecedents, 
(and our author might have read his treatise on the Will, 
with profit) but he rested his whole system on the divine 
fore-knowledge and fore-ordination. Comte and Buckle 
affect to believe that a divine plan of government would 
make such a connection impossible. It is a novel inversion 
of the laws of reasoning, when the existence of a vast system 
of order in the universe, is made to disprove the existence of 
an intelligent designer. A skeptic may deny that a house, 
supplied with all the modern conveniences of a home, proves 
that there has been a builder. But he talks like a simple- 
ton, if he asserts that because the windows run in grooves, 
with weights and pulleys, and the doors swing on hinges, 
there can have been no builder. The God of the Positive 
Philosopher may be inadequate to include particular events 
under general laws ; but the God of the Bible does not over- 
look the minutest detail, or the broadest principle. Worlds 
are weighed in His balances, and the dying sparrow attracts 
His notice. 
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Our author is equally rigid in excluding the influence of 
individual thought and action from his perfect science. He 
says: 


‘We are driven to the conclusion, that the actions of men, being deter- 
mined solely by their antecedents, must have a character of uniformity.” 
p. 14. 

‘ Actions are merely the product of collision between internal and ex- 
ternal phenomena.” p. 26. 

“Tn the great march of human affairs, individual peculiarities count 
for nothing.” p. 593. 

He does not shrink from the conclusion that individuals are sometimes 
subject to physical laws. 


“Tn India, slavery, abject, eternal slavery, was the natural state of the 
great body of the people; it was the state to which they were doomed by 
physical laws utterly impossible to resist.’”’ p. 58. 


Individuals are powerless to form their own opinions: 


_ “The opinions prevalent in any country are the inevitable results of the 
circumstances in which that country has been placed.” p. 339. 


Nor can individuals even escape the necessity of committing particular 
crimes : 


“ Suicide is merely the product of the general conditions of society, and 
the individual felon only carries into effect what is a necessary conse- 
quence of preceding circumstances. In a given state of society, a given 
number of persons must put an end to their own life.” p. 20. 


He runs his theory into the ground by asserting that, 


“In England the experience of a century has proved that instead of 
having any connexion with personal feelings, marriages are simply regu- 
lated by the average earnings of the great mass of the people.” p. 24. 


To corroborate such bold statements, he makes an impo- 
sing display of statistics, which seem to prove that the num- 
ber of suicides, murders, deaths, and peculiar aberrations 
of memory, are uniform in London from year to year, and 
that all general facts ‘‘ are governed by large social laws, 
over which individuals have no control.’’ 

We object to his line of argument, that if it proves any- 
thing, it proves too much. It annihilates personal respon- 
sibility ; for, if a man has no freedom of choice, but is a 
mere instrument for executing great social laws, he has no 
more accountability than the electric wire which conducts 
a current between the poles of a battery. There can be no 
moral distinction between a murderer and a philanthropist ; 
and the drunkard, who burns house and family in a carousal, 
is as valuable a member of society, as the loving and provi- 
dent father. The discipline of the family and the school is 
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a gigantic system of oppression; and executed criminals 
deserve to be commiserated as unfortunate martyrs. All 
criminal codes must be reformed on a new model, and all 
jurisprudence be revolutionized. 

A principle involving such absurdities, needs no serious 
refutation. It is useless to appeal to consciousness, for our 
author denies the validity of its decisions ; but the common 
sense of mankind instinctively rejects it. Every body knows 
that a murderer takes life to gratify malice and revenge, or 
some other vindictive passion ; that a suicide cuts short his 
days from chagrin or disappointment, or weariness of life ; 
and that marriages spring from the relations of the sexes, 
and the love of home and family, not from the price of corn. 
It is no more logical to resolve individual feelings into gen- 
eral social laws, than to ascribe the growth of vegetation to 
general cosmical laws, and set aside the concrete law that 
each herb shall yield seed after its kind, and each tree fruit 
after its kind. The individual has an existence as real as 
that of the race, and society is the aggregate of the indi- 
viduals composing it. 

The fallacy of our author lies in his hypothesis, that a fixed 
law of action renders individual volitions impossible. He 
assumes the very point to be proved; an unfortunate habit, 
which he often illustrates. A chemist would only be laughed 
at, who should promise a scientific history of atmospheric 
changes, and then gravely set aside all consideration of the 
nature of oxygen and its combinations ,because experiments 
on an extensive scale prove that the consumption of oxygen 
in certain processes of nature balance its production by 
other processes, and in the general average, its quantity is 
not affected. And the historian ought to be laughed at, 
who gravely tells us that we need pay no regard to the 
volitions of particular men, because a uniformity of results 
in society is apparent in a general average of years. Chemi- 
cal science is impossible without a knowledge of elementary 
substances, and the laws of their combination; and any at- 
tempt to construct a science of history is absurd, which does 
not include an analysis of individual character and motives, 
and the laws of their combination and social life. 
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If a science of history is possible, which is far from self- 
evident, it is chimerical on Mr. Buckle’s hypothesis. The 
geologist might as rationally discard aqueous and igneous 
agencies in a history of the earth’s crust, as any historian 
of man discard Divine Providence and individual volition 
from the great agencies which have influenced the progress 
of civilization. 

We have objections equally strong to Mr. Buckle’s views 
of the influence of physical laws on the development of 
society. His theory is simple and intelligible, and may be 
briefly stated :—Wealth must be accumulated before either 
taste or leisure for intellectual pursuits can exist in any 
community. ‘‘ Among an entirely ignorant people, the 
rapidity with which wealth is accumulated, will be solely 
regulated by the physical peculiarities of their country.’’ 
p- 31. These peculiarities are, fertility of soil, which regu- 
lates the returns made to labor; and climate, which regu- 
lates vigor of constitution, and industrial habits in the la- 
borer. Fertility of soil has been the prime element in Asiatic 
civilization, and salubrious climate in European. Food 
contributes also an important influence. Cheap food leads 
to a rapid growth of population, creates excessive competi- 
tion in labor, and so degrades the laborer, and establishes 
great social inequalities. Dear food, on the other hand, re- 
presses population, elevates the laborer, and brings all classes 
of society into a nearer equality. In tropical climates less 
food and cheaper food are needed for sustenance. The 
earliest civilizations may, therefore, be looked for in tropical 
climes, and the latest in temperate regions ; and the former 
will tend to despotic governments, the latter to republican. 

The aspects of nature, too, have an important influence in 
forming mental habits, moulding religion, and art, and 
literature. Where the forms of nature are grand and terri- 
ble, the imagination predominates over the reason, super- 
stition is rife, the arts flourish, and the sciences are neglected. 
Where the forms of nature are less imposing, reason prevails 
over the imagination, the sciences flourish, and the super- 
natural has little force. 

The theory is beautiful, and unfolded with great ingenui- 
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ty ; but is i true? Two objections occur to us, which seem 
fatal to the argument. It rests on a hypothesis incapable 
of proof. Its induction of facts is too narrow and exclusive 
to warrant the conclusions. The argument rests on the 
hypothesis that man, in his original state, was an ignorant 
barbarian. Our author denies ‘‘ the fixity of species,’’ and 
is enamored of the doctrine of development, and may possi- 
bly believe in the progress of life by natural causes, from 
monad to man. It may be a part of his philosophy, though 
he nowhere states it, that man, commencing life as a devel- 
oped monkey, must beginin barbarism. But if we take our 
author as a teacher, we must hold him to his own principles. 
He has a profound horror of metaphysical and theological 
dogmas, and loves to jeer at them as ‘‘ barren hypotheses,”’ 
in contrast with the positive principles of science. The same 
even-handed justice which commends the poisoned chalice to 
the conspirator’s lips, and leads a man into the pit which he 
has digged, takes Mr. Buckle in his own net. A cautious 
skeptic will say to him; ‘‘I like your principles. Science 
is everything, hypotheses are barren. ‘I thank thee, Jew, 
for teaching me that word.’ It strikes me that your notion 
of man’s original state in barbarism, is simply a barren hypo- 
thesis, like the Hindoo cosmogony, or the Hebrew tradition 
of Paradise.’’ The objection is a valid one. Mr. Buckle 
must move out of his glass house, or reform his habit of 
stoning his neighbors. 

But granting the ‘‘ barren’’ hypothesis of an original bar- 
barism, which we believe equally false in fact and philoso- 
phy, our author’s induction of facts is too narrow and ex- 
clusive for his grand generalizations. His conclusion runs 
far beyond his premises. We may reduce the argument to 
a syllogistic form thus: 
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1. In certain countries, (India, Egypt, &c.,) known physi- 
cal laws, (soil, food, and climate,) have moulded national 
character, and social institutions. 

2. What is true of these countries is true of all others. 

3. Therefore, these physical laws will always produce a 
similar character, and similar institutions. 


The fallacy is transparent. We deny the second premise, 
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and the argument constructed with so much learning van- 
ishes, like Aladdin’s palace at the bidding of the genii of the 
lamp. Wecan select, at random, three countries combining 
the elements of soil, climate, and food, possessed by India, 
Egypt, and Babylonia, which have had no parallel civiliza- 
tion. Brazil, Cuba, and Central Africa, (explored by Dr. 
Livingstone,) have the elements of a luxuriant soil, a warm 
and humid atmosphere, and cheap productions ; but history 
gives no record of a normal growth of civilization in either 
of them. Our author finds it convenient to overlook Cuba 
and Central Africa: but, conscious that his physical laws 
ought to have given a higher civilization to Brazil than to 
Mexico, he parries the objection by the plea that the aspects 
of nature are so formidable in Brazil, that man has been un- 
able to achieve the mastery. But this plea is of no service, 
for it ought to have produced the same effect in Hindostan, 
which in contour, climate, and extent, and in the gigantic 
forms of nature, is the very counterpart of Brazil. The latter 
ought to have given birth to a civilization brilliant as that 
of India, and Cuba and Central Africa ought to have run a 
career as marked and noble as that of Egypt and Babylonia. 
A wider induction overturns Mr. Buckle’slaw. Out of his 
own mouth we must judge him, and apply to him the sen- 
tence he pronounces on other theorists, that the method of 
proof is ‘‘in the highest degree illogical ; for, by this mode 
of reasoning, we might demonstrate any proposition : since 
in all large fields of inquiry there are a sufficient number 
of empirical coincidences, to make a plausible case in favor 
of whatever view a man chooses to advocate.’’ (p. 127, note.) 

Nor is Mr. Buckle more fortunate in his social laws, de- 
duced from the aspects of nature. He asserts that the vast 
and terrible in nature overpowers and enslaves man, while 
man in turn triumphs over the less imposing and more 
varied forms of nature. In Asia, therefore, man is subordi- 
nate to nature; in Europe, superior. By inevitable conse- 
quence, imagination predominates in the religion and litera- 
ture of the former, and reason predominates in the religion 
- and literature of the latter. But the facts will not consent 
to fall into line in proofofhis theory. Many of them testify 
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with singular obstinacy against it. He is compelled to con- 
fess that in Greece, where neither river nor mountain was 
noble and lofty, and where, if anywhere on earth, reason 
ought to rule the mind, imagination took its sublimest 
flights, and achieved its immortal triumphs. In Europe, 
too, the old Norse songs rivalled in imaginative grandeur 
the wildest poetry of India; and in Europe, too, through 
the long night of the Dark Ages, by our author’s own 
acknowledgment, imagination had an absolute sway over 
reason. 

Mr. Buckle is reduced to the dilemma of the unlucky ad- 
vocate, who, having opened his case with confidence, found 
to his chagrin, one witness after another testifying against 
him. But he is equal to the emergency. His self-compla- 
cency never deserts him; and if severely pressed, he can 
imitate the sublime composure of the French theorist, who, 
upon being told that facts contradicted his theory, only 
deigned to reply: ‘‘ Zant pis pour les faits.”? When it suits 
him, he can dispense with the logic of facts. He magnifies 
the worth of statistics, if they make in his favor, as more 
valuable than all the sciences. If they make against him, 
he can brush them aside with the serenity of an a priori 
philosopher. In speaking of a crochet in political economy, 
he says: 


“Those who oppose the theory of rent, always do so on the ground that 
it is contradicted by facts, and then, w ith complete i ignorance of the philo- 
sophy of method, they infer that ther efore the theory is wrong.” [p. 181, 
note. | 

“The noble work of Montesquieu, [Spirit of Laws,] will long survive 
all attacks, because its large and suggestive generalizations will retain 
their value, even if the particular facts of which the illustrations consist, 
were all unfounded.” (p. 595.) 





We suppose Mr. Buckle would set up a similar defence to 
our objections that facts contradict his generalizations. It 
is convenient to shift the method of argument at pleasure, 
from the a priori to the inductive process. 

Our author fails also, less disastrously ,we think, in estab- 
lishing the fundamental theory of his work—the exclusive 
agency of knowledge in the advancement of civilization. 
The key-note of his philosophy of history is contained in 
these words: 
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“T pledge myself to show that the progress of Europe from barbarism 
to civilization is due entirely to its intellectual activity.” [p. 162]. 

We state his theory in brief. Civilization is the mastery obtained by 
man over nature, and is due to mental progress. This progress depends 
on the action of the two factors ofthe mind, its intellectual and moral 
faculties. 

“We cannot assume that there has been any permanent improvement 
in the faculties themselves.” [p. 127]. 

The progress made is not in capacity, but in the circumstances under 
which it operates. 

“The conduct of mankind is regulated by the moral and intellectual 
notions prevalent in their own age.” [p. 128}, 


“The standard of conduct is never precisely the same in two countries, 
or two successive generations.” [129]. 





The mutability of the standard implies a mutability of 
conditions. As moral knowledge is not mutable, but fixed, 
while intellectual knowledge is perpetually changing, the 
inference is inevitable that the progress of civilization 
must be due to the variable, and not to the constant factor ; 
and morals may be dropped from the chain of active causes 
in social progress. We state his conclusion in his own 
words : 






















‘« Since civilization is the product of moral and intellectual agencies, 
and since that product is constantly changing, it evidently cannot be 
regulated by the stationary agent.” [p. 130]. 

‘The real mover, being, as we have already seen, either moral or in- 
tellectual, and being, as we have also seen, not moral, must be intellectu- 


al.” [p. 131]. 
The main argument is supported by another consideration of impor- 
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tance : 1 
‘The intellectual principle is not only far more progressive than the 
moral principle, it is also far more permanent in itsresults. The acquisi- i 


tions of the intellect are carefully preserved, registered in certain well- 
understood formulas, and protected by the use of technical and scientific 
knowledge ; they are easily handed down from one generation to another ; 
* * they often influence the most distant posterity ; they become the heir- 
looms of mankind. But the good deeds effected by our moral faculties, 
are less capable of transmission: they are often of a more private and re- 
tiring character; while as the motives to which they owe their origin are 
generally the result of self-discipline and self-sacrifice, they have to be 
worked out by every man for himself; and thus, begun by each anew, 
they derive little benefit from maxims of preceding experience, nor can 
they well be stored up for the use of future moralists.” |p. 131]. 
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The same idea is elaborated at great length in another 

passage, which is an admirable specimen of the author’s 

vigorous and eloquent style. (p. 162—163). As a passage 
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of rhetorical beauty and strength it can hardly be surpassed 
by the acknowledged masters of the English tongue. 

Such is the theory of our author, and we doubt if a series 
of more glaring blunders was ever crowded into so small a 
space by aman of real ability. A pleasant story is told of 
Cuvier’s ready wit, which is probably apocryphal. A com- 
mittee of the French Academy asked his opinion of their 
definition of a lobster, which they had described as ‘‘ a red 
erab, which walks backwards.’’ ‘‘ Very good, indeed,’’ 
was the reply of the naturalist, ‘‘ with three slight modifi- 
cations ; the lobster is not a crab, is not red, and does not 
walk backwards.’’ In a similar spirit we must speak of our 
author’s theory: its premises are false ; its conclusion is 
erroneous ; its illustrations testify against it ; and the author 
himself abandons it when he comes to the application. 

His premises are false. The knowledge of morals has not 
been stationary, as he asserts. Onealmost forfeits his claim 
to be called a scholar, who affirms that, 


‘The sole essentials of morals have been known for thousands of years, 
and not one jot or tittle has been added to them by all the sermons, homi- 
lies and text-books which moralists and theologians have been able to 
produce”’ [p. 129]; or who says, ‘‘ To assert that Christianity communi- 
cated to man moral truths previously unknown, argues, on the part of the 
assertor, either gross ignorance, or wilful fraud.” [p. 129, acts 


If Mr. Buckle believes his assertion, and has read history 
to no better purpose; if he can discover no essential distinc- 
tion between the morals of Hottentots and Englishmen, or 
between the moral systems of Menu or Confucius, and the 
New Testament, his ignorance is grosser and more pitiable 
than that of the annalists of the Dark Ages, on whom he 
lavishes such hearty contempt. If he does not believe it, 
and writes intemperately, or for partisan ends, we spare 
all comment. 

But granting the premises, the conclusion is erroneous. 
If the knowledge of morals is stationary, it does not follow 
that they are incapable of influencing human progress. The 
laws of geometry are stationary, and modern mathematicians 
have scarcely enlarged, by a single theorem, the knowledge 
of the Greek geometers ; but Newton’s application to the 
heavenly bodies of laws known for two thousand years, gave 
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the wonderful impulse to scientific study, which Mr. Buckle 
recognizes as the chief element of progress in that century. 
The essential laws of art, developed in painting and sculp- 
ture, are stationary, and were as familiar to Phidias and 
Zeuxis, as to Michael Angelo and Raphael ; but any man 
would lose credit for sound judgment, who should declare 
that art had exerted no influence on civilization. Our author 
fails to distinguish between moral perception and moral 
feeling; between correct knowledge of morals and a right 
moral sense. It is not knowledge, but practice, which makes 
moral character ; and it is capable of demonstration, that 
progress in civilization bears a direct relation to the moral 
character of a people, and that intellectual advancement is 
of little service, unless guided and controlled by a noble moral 
character. Indeed, our author, with singular inconsistency, 
admits this; for he says, ‘‘There can be no doubt that a 
people are not really advancing, if their increasing ability 
is accompanied by increasing vice.’’ (p. 125). One need 
only compare Scotland with Spain, or the colony of James- 
town with that of Plymouth, to be convinced that moral 
character is often a more potent element in progress than 
intellectual activity. 

The illustrations Mr. Buckle has chosen, are fatal to his 
theory. In proof that the moral element is subordinate to 
the intellectual, in social progress, he contrasts their rela- 
tive power in eradicating what he calls the two greatest evils 
in the world, religious persecution and war. Moral charac- 
ter, he thinks, has done nothing to diminish religious perse- 
cution ; ‘‘ for an overwhelming majority of religious perse- 
cutors have been men of the purest intentions, and most 
admirable and unsullied morals.’’ (p. 162). Marcus Aure- 
lius and Julian, two of the noblest Roman emperors, were 
the bitterest persecutors of the early Christians ; while Com- 
modus and Elagabulus, two of the most infamous, (he dis- 
creetly omits Nero and Domitian,) were models of tolera- 
tion. ‘‘The Spanish inquisitors,’’ who perpetrated fright- 
ful atrocities, ‘‘ were remarkable for an undeviating integri- 
ty.”’ (p. 135). This looks very conclusive. But the illus- 
trations are quite as effective against his own theory. nl 
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the whole line of Roman Emperors, it would not be easy to 
find two more eminent for studious habits, and large intel- 
lectual attainments, than Marcus Aurelius and Julian; or 
two more ignorant and stupid than Commodus and Elaga- 
bulus ; but the former were persecutors, and the latter were 
tolerant. ‘‘ The Spanish inquisitors’’ were among the most 
learned men of their age, and had few rivals in the variety 
and splendor of their intellectual attainments. The Wal- 
denses of Italy, and the Baptists of England, on the other 
hand, were often derided for their want of learning and cul- 
ture; but the former were advocates of persecution, and the 
latter of perfect religious freedom. We might, therefore, 
turn the tables on our author, and assert, with his unhesita- 
ting confidence, that knowledge is powerless to correct evils, 
and has no influence on the progress of civilization ; and 
add, borrowing his mocking spirit, ‘‘ The conclusions are 
no doubt very unpalatable, and what makes them peculiarly 
offensive is, that it is impossible to refute them.’’ (p. 132.) 
His reference to war is no more aptly chosen. ‘‘ Moral 
feelings,’’ so runs his text, ‘‘ have had no share in lessening 
the warlike temper of individuals or nations,’’ but, ‘‘ every 
great increase in the activity of the human intellect has 
been a heavy blow to the warlike spirit.’’ (pp. 137—8). He 
thinks that as intellectual activity increases, the military 
profession declines in the number and ability of its mem- 
bers, and that the military genius of modern Europe exhibits 
a marked inferiority to that of the ancient world. An ob- 
jector would have little trouble in turning the argument 
against our author, by proving that the most terrible wars 
of modern Europe, those of the French Revolution, followed 
in the direct line of its greatest intellectual activity, and 
were the inevitable result of its social progress; and that 
both in ancient and modern times, the most intelligent na- 
tions, like the Greeks and Romans, the English and French, 
have been the pioneers of war in distant countries, for ex- 
tension of territory and growth of national power. Nor 
would it be more difficult to prove that the modern world 
has equalled, if not surpassed, the ancient world, in military 
genius. The campaigns of Marlborough and Wellington 
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will not suffer in comparison with those of Hannibal or 
Pyrrhus, and neither in camp or cabinet can Cromwell and 
Napoleon be accounted men of smaller intellectual calibre 
than Alexander and Cesar. It might clinch the argument 
against Mr. Buckle to assert, what we believe would be 
generally admitted, that if the world were polled to-day, 
the most resolute opposers of war would not be found among 
the most intelligent and cultivated classes, but among the 
middling classes, over whose consciences the Gospel exerts 
a controlling power. Neither Quakers nor Baptists have 
been noted, as religious bodies, for intellectual activity ; but 
the former have been unflinching in their opposition to war, 
and the latter have been, from their origin, consistent ad- 
vocates of religious freedom, and both claim to derive their prin- 
ciples from the New Pestarhent! 

But our author shrewdly abandons his theory, when he 
passes from the realm of abstractions to real life. He illus- 
trates in intellect what he overlooks in morals, the differ- 
ence between principle and practice. ‘‘ I appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober,’’ was the reply of a Macedonian 
courtier to a hasty sentence of the monarch. We can ap- 
peal, with equal justice, from Mr. Buckle, theorizing in the 
clouds, to Mr. Buckle, dealing with the practical facts of 
history. When, in the latter part of his volume, he ap- 
plies his principles to the course of English and French his- 
tory, they undergo singular metamorphoses. Shakspeare 
has drawn an inimitable portrait of the suppleness of a cour- 
tier : 

Hamuer. Do you see yonder cloud that is almost in the shape of a 
Tewilida: By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 

Hamer. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Potonius. It is backed like a weasel. 


Hamuet. Or like a whaie? 
Potonius. Very like a whale. 


We should be slow to suspect Mr. Buckle of moral sup- 
pleness, but the objects in his horizon change their forms and 
relations like the cloud in Polonius’ angle of vision. 

It is hardly credible that a logical mind can advocate 
widely conflicting opinions in the same volume, but Mr. 
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Buckle is unlike common men. As we have seen, he asserts 

that the intellect, and not the moral sense, is the moving 
power in the world’s progress, because ‘‘ the results of the 
former are permanent,’’ while the latter ‘‘ cannot transmit 
the maxims of preceding experience.’’ But, in the latter 
part of his volume, he extols Skepticism as the chief ele- 
ment of progress, ‘‘ because it rejects all the records of the 
past.’’ As we have seen, he pronounces morals powerless, 
because they are the result of self-discipline and self-sacri- 
fice, and have to be worked out by every man himself. In 
a later part of the volume he ascribes the superiority of 
English civilization over French to ‘‘ the self-discipline, the 
self-reliance, and self-government which every Englishman 
learns for himself;’’ in which the French are deficient, 
‘though a great and splendid people, a people full of met- 
tle, high-spirited, abounding in knowledge, and perhaps 
less oppressed by superstition than any other in Europe.”’ 
(p. 453). 

This is astrange fulfilment of the promise to prove that 
‘‘the progress of Europe from barbarism has been due en- 
tirely to intellectual activity.’’ We may comfort ourselves, 
however, that it is a promise more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. But it is a phenomenon quite as 
worthy of attention as any adduced by Mr. Buckle, that a 
learned scholar and able writer, proposing to prove that 
knowledge is a mightier agent than morals in social pro- 
gress, because it transmits the cumulative experience of the 
past, should succeed in proving that this cumulative expe- 
rience of the past is the chief hindrance to progress, and 
must be swept away before true progress can begin: and 
proposing also to prove that moral character is powerless as 
a social agent, because it must be worked out by each man 
for himself, should end by proving that this very moral 
character gives the solidity and momentum to social pro- 
gress in England, which is wanting in France, though 
abounding in knowledge, and that it is with the English 
‘Ca matter of hereditary descent, a traditional habit.’’ 

Our author would ascribe such inconsistency in a theolo- 
gian to the blinding power of ‘‘superstition.’’ Shall we 
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ascribe it, in Mr. Buckle, to the blinding power of ‘“ skep- 
ticism ?’’ These are only specimens of a suppleness which 
is a habit with him. We give two other illustrations. 

After demonstrating in his early chapters, as he claims, 
the futility of metaphysics, the invalidity of consciousness, 
and the folly of searching one’s own mind for the laws of 
mentalaction, areader isamazed to find him paying homageto 
Descartes, as ‘‘ the most profound among the many eminent 
thinkers France has produced, ‘‘ who effected a revolution 
more decisive than has been brought about by any other 
single mind’’ (p. 417), and who is to be honored above the 
most successful discoverers of physical laws, because we 
ought to prefer freedom to knowledge, and liberty to sci- 
ence.”’ (p. 421.) When he adds to this extravagant praise 
the confession, that ‘‘ the method of Descartes rests solely 
on the consciousness each man has of the operations of his 
own mind’’ (p. 422), and that ‘it is this which has given 
to his philosophy the peculiar sublimity which distinguishes 
it from all other systems’’ (p. 423), one feels instinctively 
that it would be wise in Don Quixote to have some accurate 
knowledge of windmills, before running a tilt at them. 

To complete the refutation of his own principles, and 
give the coup de grace to the last pillar of his system, our 
author needs only to prove the importance of the individual 
in the movements of the great social wheel. He is not the 
man to fail in an important crisis, and he does this very 
thing. After claiming to have proved that the individual 
is of no account in the great march of society, he proves, 
with equal clearness, in the latter part of his volume, that 
progress is possible ‘‘ only by the exercise of private judg- 
ment ;’’ for this alone can give men ‘‘ the hope of controlling, 
by their individual energy, the abuses to which all great 
societies are liable.’’ (p. 464). The later theory of individual 
influence is also illustrated by the ability of Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon to give a complete check to the current of intellec- 
tual progress in France, and the ability of Henry IV. and 
Richelieu to accelerate its progress with equal power. If 
the rest of Mr. Buckle’s great work shall resemble this first 
volume of his Introduction, the epitaph which Joseph II. of 
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Austria enjoined to be engraven on his tombstone, will be 
appropriate to the historian of Civilization, ‘‘ Here lies a 
man who failed in everything he undertook.’’ 

We regret to have been compelled to speak so disparaging- 
ly of tne work under review, for it isa work of wonderful 
originality and power, and the author is both a learned 
scholar and a vigorous thinker and writer. If he could be 
cured of his rabid monomania on religious topics, and his 
mind be left to work in a ‘‘dry light,’’ the first historians 
of our age would need to look to their laurels. But with 
his spiritual blindness, he is condemned to grope through 
the night of the past, helplessly. He will miss the subtle 
thread which alone can guide him through the complicated 
and many chambered labyrinth. The treasures which fall 
to the lot of the happy scholar, knowing the ‘‘ open sesame’’ 
which loosens the doors of caverns holding the hoarded 
wealth of the past, will escape the searcher, who, like Cassio 
in the eastern fable, has lost the watch-word. 

Mr. Buckle’s antipathy to religion has led him to build 
his imposing structure on the sand, and it must fall. It has 
given him a true standard of civilization, as measured by 
man’s mastery over nature, instead of by the nobler test of 
man’s mastery over himself. It has led him to exalt know- 
ledge above character; to institute a dangerous code of 
morals, which makes a criminal the helpless victim of social 
laws, instead of a voluntary and responsible transgressor. 
It has nurtured in him a love of railery and scoffing, which 
is fatal to all sober and candid investigation. It has seduced 
him into habits of partial induction, and hasty generaliza- 
tion, and specious reasoning, which are likely to inflict on 
him the mournful destiny of Cassandra in Grecian story, 
not to be believed when speaking the truth. 
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Art. IX.—EARLY GERMAN PHILOSOPHERS. 


Brrore the two young Giants of the Future, Russia and 
the United States, appeared upon the stage of history, the 
great powers of Europe had divided the world very satisfac- 
torily among themselves. Britannia ruled the waves, French 
valor was triumphant on the firm land, and poor old Ger- 
many had the airy world of the mind for her realm, Mat- 
ters have changed since: the young Republic boldly claims 
equal rights for her flag, and the youthful Empire in the 
Kast pants for a battle-field on which to prove that want of 
experience only deprived it of victory in the Crimea. But 
Germany has not yet been dethroned, and however superior 
we may think Englishmen and Frenchmen in many a sci- 
ence, the Philosophy of Germany has known no peer as yet 
since the days of ancient Greece. 

And yet, who reads a book of German philosophy ?— 
Coleridge did, and praised it; De Quincey forgets his keen, 
merciless analysis, and even grows enthusiastic, when speak- 
ing of Kant; but few indeed are those who dare dip into 
Hegel or Schelling, and try to digest their ponderous vol- 
umes. The fact is, our English fathers were no great ad- 
mirers of German dreamers, as they contemptuously styled 
them, and we have strengthened the inherited prejudice by 
the practical tendencies of our national life. Our great 
scholars rarely rise from one of the few translated works of 
the kind without exclaiming, as true children of a Cui Bono 
age: 

‘** Alas! what boots the long laborious quest?” 


If we ask our theologians and our literary men, why they 
judge German philosophy so harshly, and venture perhaps 
to inquire besides, why they know so little of what a great, 
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intellectual people consider the very flower and fruit of their 
national mind, we are generally met with three serious ob- 
jections. Weare tcld that the language of German phil- 
osophers is intolerably clumsy and obscure, that their the- 
ories are mostly fancies only and dreams, and that lastly, 
philosophy is inimical to religion, because it substitutes 
Reason for Faith. Let us inquire how far these objections 
are well founded. 

There is no denying that the phraseology of German 
philosophers appears, at first sight, little more than a jar- 
gon of German, Greek and Latin. It might, after all, be 
learned, as we familiarize ourselves with the outlandish vo- 
cabulary of Carlyle, but then again every German philoso- 
pher has his own language, and we might as well ask for a 
dictionary as for an index to the works of each one. How 
different are in this respect the French writers! There we 
find, ever since the vernacular was used for philosophic 
treatises, a pure, often an elegant language, and always a 
due regard to that charming rule of French style: What is 
not clear, is not French. Already in the seventeenth cen- 
tury their greatest master, Descartes, appears with his well 
known work, which marks the birth-day of Modern Philos- 
ophy, and exhibits in its beautiful language the rare com- 
bination of the clear head of the Mathematician with the 
refined elegance of the-high-bred courtier. Diderot, un- 
doubtedly the first scholar of the last century, writes classic 
French. And so it is with him, to whom our thoughts in- 
voluntarily revert when the philosophy of Modern France is 
mentioned, with Victor Cousin, who is justly considered one 
of the best of modern writers, and even feels flattered when 
blamed for the exaggerated purity of his language. How 
the reader of such works must shudder when he first opens 
a German work on the same subject! Perhaps he has been 
told that Germany also has her Descartes, Kant, and eagerly 
he seizes upon his most renowned work and reads, almost 
dumbfounded, the first sentence: ‘‘ How are synthetic judg- 
ments a priori possible?’’ He hopes to see more clearly at 
the end, and glancing at the final result, he finds recorded 
there the mystic words: ‘‘ Third part of the transcendental 
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doctrine of methods, architectonics of Pure Reason.’’— 
There are, naturally, few who dare besiege a citadel de- 
fended by such formidable outworks. 

Supposing, however, all these difficulties of style and 
technical terms overcome, does the anxious student find him- 
self at last rewarded by true, substantial benefits? Or is 
it true that the substance of German philosophy is as re- 
pugnant to English readers as the outward garb? It must 
be admitted, at once, that with German writers the philos- 
ophy of Nature is not, as with our philosophers, founded 
upon experience and calculation. It is an almost purely 
speculative science, and professes to establish the first ideas 
upon which the laws of Nature are based, mainly with a 
view to prove that these and no other laws can rule in Na- 
ture. Frenchmen as well as Englishmen consider this at- 
tempt to reconstruct Nature from abstract ideas as an in- 
verted process, a fantastic substitute for our more practical 
method of deducing laws from established facts. Thus has 
arisen the amusing story of the different manner in which 
each one of the three great nations tried to obtain the prize 
offered by a learned society for the best description of the 
camel. The Frenchman went to his Zoological Gardens, 
and cleverly related what he had seen there. The English- 
man went to the native haunts of the animal, studied its 
habits and peculiarities for years, and at last gave a plain 
but reliable account of his experience. The German shut 
himself up in hisstudy and re-constructed thecamel from gen- 
eral principles, not as it was or might be, but as it ought 
to be. 

More shocking still appears to the uninitiated the s0- 
called philosophy of religion of the Germans. ‘To dare to 
investigate, to prove or disprove the existence of the Deity, 
to try to explain the sacred mysteries of our faith, and to 
find reasons, human reasons, why the Creator should rule 
and how—all this looks to our more reverent mind like the 
Titanic storming of the heavens. Reason seems to enter 
the hallowed precincts of Mysticism, and Philosophy is seea 
to usurp the throne of Theosophy. 

German authorities are by no means blind to the grave 
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difficulties that the foreign student of Philosophy has to 
overcome. The charge of obscurity and fanciful wildness 
of the doctrines they teach, they care not to refute, but from 
the height of their Pure Reason they look benignly smiling 
down upon us poor mortals, who believe in facts, and trust 
our five senses. They admit readily, on the other hand, 
that all speculative philosophy, no matter how treated, must 
be unpopular in a country where the structure and tendency 
of society impress upon the whole activities of the nation a 
direction exclusively practical. For the strange and motley 
garb, in which their doctrines appear, they plead au excuse, 
more readily admitted in old, long-established countries, 
than in our own. They claim for that form a venerable, 
historical antiquity, and consequently high dignity. How 
far such a claim can be admitted as an excuse for abuses, it 
is not our purpose to inquire inte now, but we may well 
give them the opportunity of bringing their witnesses, their 
early philosophers, into Court, and listen for a moment to 
their evidence. 

By its first ancestor German philosophy certainly belongs 
to the very highest circles of society, and might, even in 
those days of strict etiquette, have safely claimed admit- 
tance at Court. The Suabian Count, Albert Bollstaedt, is 
the first German mentioned as a philosopher, and seems to 
have enjoyed most marvellous respect, for to cotemporaries 
as to posterity he is better known as the Great Albert, Al- 
bertus Magnus, than by his family name. His biogra- 
phers, however, seem not to have thought even this honor 
sufficient, and cal] in the aid of supernatural agencies to 
explain his surpassing wisdom. Feeling the weakness of 
his mental powers, it is said, he was bitterly complaining 
of his inability to comprehend Aristotle, when the Virgin 
appeared to him, and—to use the rude but expressive lan- 
guage of his day—‘‘ changed the ass into a sage.’”’ After 
having taught for years, and with brilliant success, in Pa- 
dua and Paris, he went to Cologne, where thousands of ea- 
ger students crowded around him. The offer of a bishop’s 
mitre tempted him to go to Ratisbon, but he returned scon 
to the scene of his greatest triumphs, and there spent the 
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evening of his life. The same legend, before mentioned, 
states that in old age he felt oppressed by too much know- 
ledge, and implored the Virgin to relieve him again of his 
wisdom, which she graciously.did, thus restoring the sage 
to his former condition. 

The teachings of Albertus Magnus mark one of the most 
important changes in the history of philosophy as connected 
with Christianity. Heretofore the Church had carefully 
guarded the door to the wisdom of antiquity. The great 
writers of Greece were an abomination, those of Rome most 
dangerous Pagans, and all their beauties and treasures of 
wisdom but so many charms, by which the Evil One tempt- 
ed the pious Christian. Much and often has the Church 
been blamed for this strict prohibition that prevented her 
children from enjoying the invaluable lore of the Ancients. 
Still, it was great and consistent wisdom. Tor Christian- 
ity, that is the spirit whose efficiency began to be felt with 
the first dawn of the religion of Christ, has for its great 
task the conquest of the world, that is of that spirit which 
ruled mankind during the days of Paganism. For centu- 
ries the spirit of Christianity was a feeble infant, slowly, by 
the aid of the Most High, growing stronger and stronger. 
Its youthful vigor, however, could not be wasted upon a 
premasure contest with the powerful intellect of Paganism, 
and the Church, like a tender mother, kept it for a while 
from all contact with the world. It is this wisdom that 
made the Fathers and Founders of the Church admonish 
all so urgently to withdraw from the world, to hate and ab- 
hor it, and to belong to that kingdom only which is not of 
this worid. As soon, however, as the spirit was deemed 
strong enough to enter upon the struggle, the Church sum- 
moned it to conquer the world, and to subject it to her 
sway. Three powerful champions had to be encountered, 
who appeared, armed cap a pie, in the list, wearing the col- 
ors of the world: Paganism, Judaism, and their child, the 
Islam. Of these, however, only one was then strong 
enough to accept the challenge of the Church, the faith of 
the great Prophet, imparted to Mohammed by a cursed 
heretic, and proclaiming from the day of the Hegira 
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its proud purpose ‘ to rule this world.’’ 
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Against this Lord 


of the Earth the Church now declares open war, sends out 
her hosts of enthusiastic crusaders, and with the cry, “‘ God 
wills it so!’’ that marvellous struggle began, which gave 
to Europe, though not the Holy Grave, at least that deli- 
cacy of feeling, that elevation of sentiment, that chivalrous 
enthusiasm, and that respect for Science and Art, which, 


once gained, could never be lost again. 


In her contest with the spiritual champions of this world, 


the Church pursued the same plan. 


At first she warned 


her children against them, and prohibited their writings as 


forbidden fruit: every philosopher is a heretic. 


Then she 


admitted a certain philosophy, based upon the dogma of the 
Book, but still condemned all readers of Aristotle, and in- 
terpreted Cicero’s saying of Socrates: ‘* Philosophiam e cee- 


lo eripuit,’’ in its literal sense as a crime. 


At last she 


feels here also strong enough to call upon her children to 
wage war against all worldly philosophy, and the Godfrey 


of Bouillon of this crusade is Albertus Magnus. 


It is he 


who gave us access to that most beautiful flower of Greek 


Philosophy, the doctrines of Aristotle. 


It is he who told 


us all we know of the form which Judaism assumed under 
the influence of Greek teachings, the so called Alexandrian 
Philosophy. Both had been banished from Christendom, 
and both had found shelter and interpreters among the 


Arabs. 


Jewish physicians translated them from the Ara- 


bic into Latin, and thus enriched with the explanations of 
Mohammedans, they fell into the hands of Albertus, who 
has left usin his twenty-one folios ample evidence of his 


zeal and his industry. 


A strange sight indeed, to see the 


great bishop, the beloved, petted child of the Church, sit at 
the feet of the arch-heathen Aristotle, commented on by In- 


fidels and interpreted by Jews! 


A noble sight indeed to 


see him, then, quote with equal deference the words of Holy 
Writ and the doctrines of Aristotle, the wise sayings of 
the Fathers, of the Persian Avicenna and of the Jewish 
leech, David, in order to prove the truth of the Orthodox 


faith ! 


It was his nobly fulfilled task to make the whole 
circle of ideas which constitute the worldly wisdom of Infi- 
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delity subservient to the spirit of Christianity. If we fol- 
low established custom, and call that philosophy scholastic 
which attempted to blend Greek and especially Aristotelian 
philosophy with the doctrines of the Church, Albertus must 
be considered its first and greatest representative. Not less, 
however, does he deserve this high position with regard to 
that scholastic philosophy which derives its name from the 
subtle, hair-splitting analysis of ideas, so largely indulged 
in by Albertus and his pupils. In this subtlety of discrim- 
ination and minute subdivision he has never been surpassed. 
Such studies, it is true, are now-a-days forgotten, and scho- 
lastic philosophy is almost defunct, in as much as men now 
laugh at the questions that made the philosophers of the 
fourteenth century rack their brains or break each other’s 
heads. Only one feature of scholastic philosophy still sur- 
vives: the use of a rigid terminology, originally belonging 
to Aristotle, but afterwards translated into bad Latin. 
These are the very terms, children of Paganism but adopted 
by Christianity, which were long preserved in the Latin writ- 
ings of German philosophers,and finally descended to Kant 
andhisfollowers. Hventhemore independentthinkersof our 
day cling still, with a veneration not altogether unfounded, 
to the customs of their long line of ancestors, and use their 
peculiar terms, without going, however, so far as to deem 
their weakness a merit. 

Exactly three hundred years after the great Albert, there 
was born in Switzerland the second great philosopher of 
Germany. We must not too strictly inquire into his de- 


scent, for Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Bombastus von 


Hohenheim has the bar sinister in his coat of arms. The 
man is not any the worse for it. The first physician of his 
age—eighteen sovereigns whom medical men had given up, 
were cured by him—he defied the great Celsus himself with 
his new theory of disease, and thus earned for himself the 
name of Paracelsus, by which he is generally known. He 
is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable men Germany 
has ever produced, His father and other alchymists taught. 
him the chemistry of those days, after which he visited the 
most renowned universities of Germany, Italy and France, 
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and studied there, during loug years and with unabated 
passion, the works of Greek and Roman physicians. The 
result was an unbounded contempt for all universities, and 
the conviction that the conscientious physician could not 
gain there, or at any one place, all the practical knowledge 
he needed. He wandered therefore restlessly over the wide 
world, gathering moss in spite of the proverb, and not dis- 
daining to learn ‘‘ from leeches, barbers and midwives, al- 
chymists and quacks, l arned and unlearned, in convents, 
palaces and huts, among the wise and the foolish of all 
countries.’’ ‘Thus learning and healing he saw all Europe; 
in Moscow Tartars carried him off captive, in Constantino- 
ple he had to pledge his head for the recovery of every pa- 
tient; Hungary and the gallant Isle of Rhodes worship 
him, until at last he seeks rest and repose in Basle. He 
was but thirty four when he accepted the place of town phy- 
sician and professor of medicine. Fame he had in abun- 
dance, but peace was not to be his. ‘* Cheating leeches,’’ 
he says, persecuted him; the Dutch, the Universities, the 
Jews and the Monks hated him, but, God be thanked, the 
sick all liked him amazingly. ‘* Nor were trials wanting 
at home. That he lectured in German, and not in Latin, 
shocked the learned ; that he cured the sick made the phy- 
sicians jealous, and his plan to place druggists under official 
control exc.ted the wrath of these men, who, with scholars 
and doctors, were then considered the greatest authority in 
matters of Natural Philosophy. A short year only he re- 
mained in Basle, and then once more began his wandering 
life. High and low cali upon him wherever grim death de- 
mands a victim, but the danger averted, ingratitude is his 
only reward. Here the promised fees are not paid, there 
his servants rob him of all he possesses, and when at last 
he fancies he has reached a safe haven at the Court of the 
Archbishop of Salisbury, bloody murder cuts short the 
thread of his life. Whatever he owned of precious metals 
he left to the poor, and his library to wa barber. It consist- 
ed of two copies of the New Testament, a biblical concord- 
ance, a commentary of St. Jerome, and one book on medi- 
cine ! 
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The all important contribution which Paracelsus made to 
Philosophy consists in this, that he added to the wisdom of 
the ancients, recovered, so to say, by Albertus Magnus, the 
wisdom taught by Nature herself. Nature, deified and 
worshipped in antiquity, had been anathematized by the 
early Church, and ‘‘ heretic’ and ‘‘ magician’’ 
gentlest names for those who still loved her, or tried to win 
her secrets. Now, however, the re-opened study of the 
classic writers of antiquity had directed the attention of the 
world once more to our common mother, who fondly re- 
ceived her lost children, and offered rich gifts to all who 
would return to her bosom. The first that came was Para- 
celsus. His studies and researches taught him the thousand 
delicate threads that bind man and the universe together, 
and all his various, and often fantastic writings repeat but 
the one great burden: that there is only one life in all Na- 
ture! Man himself, he teaches, is but a part of the whole, 
but its first and supreme part, concentrating in his fearfully 
and wonderfully made nature the whole universe. Hence 
his attractive doctrine of the Microcosm, which represents 
man as an epitome of the world. Hence also his quaint 
theory, long since abandoned, that in the diagnosis of each 
case the state of the universe, the position of stars and com- 
ets, volcanic eruptions, earthquakes and the like, ought to 
be carefully considered by the physician. The latter must, 
therefore, know besides medicine, ‘‘alchymy also and as- 
trology,’’ that he may discern and employ the influence of 
planets upon the metal in the blood of the patient, and care- 
fully weigh the bearing of all Nature upon the little world 
of the patient. As the great Cuvier reconstructed the ante- 
diluvian animal from a single tooth, so the great Paracelsus 
contented himself with reconstructing the universe from 
what was given him, Man, this tooth of the vast Megathe- 
rium, we call the universe. Fantastic as it may appear at 
first sight, this doctrine of Unity of Life in the universe, 
first taught by Paracelsus, has ever since remained the lead- 
ing principle in all German philosophy of Nature. What 
else mean our modern naturalists when they speak of a me- 
tamorphosis of primitive organisms, or of an ascending scale 
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of, all created beings? If this theory be erroneous, if fan- 
tastic, let us not blame the philosophers of our day: they 
cherish and unfold only the precious secret of their illustri- 
ous master, Paracelsus. 

A third charge was brought against German Philosophy : 
that it seemed to disregard the line between Philosophy and 
Theology, between Reason and Faith, and to forget that 
‘the cobbler ought to stick to his last.’’ Alas! that un- 
fortunately the third ancestor of German philosophy must 
needs be a cobbler, who would not obey the warning of 
the proverb! The son of a peasant, Jacob Boehme began 
his career like other boys of his village as a cowherd, and 
dreamed of high dignities when his father bound him as ap- 
prentice to a shoemaker in a town of Silesia. Here he 
sought information where alone it was accessible to the 
poor, ill-treated boy, in the Bible. The usage of his coun- 
try sent him afterwards to wander from town to town in or- 
der to learn his handicraft thoroughly under different mas- 
ters. It was a time of sore strife in Germany, every where 
Lutherans rose against Calvinists, and both against Catho- 
lies. Full of simple, child-like faith, and animated by holy 
zeal, Boehme took the warmest interest in these religious 
questions, and not unfrequently bore his part in public dis- 
putations. The poor, truth-seeking youth had no guide 
and no teacher ; when doubts filled his heart, and the thirst 
of knowledge became irresistible, he read all the books 
he could lay his hands on, delighting mainly in mystic 
works and the writings of Paracelsus. In the midst of 
these mental sufferings, and when agony threatens to 
break his meek heart, he feels suddenly the peace of heaven 
in his soul, and for eight blessed days he enjoys ‘ per- 
fect rest of mind, freedom from doubt, and a clear per- 
ception of all things.’’ Milder and gentler than before, 
he returns home, settles as a master of his humble craft 
in his native town, and lives henceforth only for his 
children and his civic duties. But, all suddenly in the year 
1600 he has another vision, and sees ‘‘ the true essence of — 
things.’’ or ten long years, however, he keeps his secret, 
never once boasting of the favors of heaven. At last a third 
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revelation is vouchsafed him; he feels the same heavenly 
peace, and now endeavors to fix his ideas—for himself only, 
and therefore in the same chaotic confusion in which they 
first became clear to him—in a book which he called his 
Aurora. A nobleman sees by chance the unfinished man- 
uscript, reads it, and is struck with its wonderful power ; 
copies are made, and one falls into the hands of the cobbler’s 
minister, who accuses him on the following Sunday, before 
the assembled congregation, of heresy and of rebellion. 
Touching beyond expression is the gentle humility with 
which Boehme asks the raging priest’s forgiveness at the 
church door ; touching the meekness with which he bows to 
the sentence that banishes him forever from his beloved 
native city, and exacts a solemn promise never to write an- 
other book. He keeps his word conscientiously, although 
new visions appear, and new thoughts crowd to overflowing 
his active mind; but at last, after a most painful struggle 
of nine years, he declares he can remain silent no longer, 
and writes a second work. Zealous and admiring friends 
publish it at their expense, but new persecutions are the 
only reward of the humble philosopher. He was not, how- 
ever, a man cui demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error. 
A public disputation with the most eminent theologians of 
Saxony, and a private interview with the Elector, secure 
him at least indulgence. But his peace is to come in an- 
other world. Lying on his sick bed, he predicts the day 
and hour of his death, bids his friends open the door that 
he may ‘‘ the better hear the beautiful music without,’’ and 
expires with the words: ‘‘I depart for Paradise!’? ‘With 
difficulty only, and at the express command of' his sover- 
eign, a minister was prevailed upon to accompany him to 
the grave, for whom his friends wept as for a saint, and 
who is even now revered as such by numerous followers in 
Germany and England. 

In Boehme’s philosophy we meet again with the quaint 
terminology of Albertus, and the fantastic doctrines of Par- 
acelsus, but translated into German, and hence the author’s 
proud title of Philosophus Teutonicus. Original, however, 
is his theory that man, after having been born again by 
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faith and by prayer, becomes one with God himself, so that 
he may be considered an infinitely small God within the 
unmeasurable, omnipresent God. Let us mark the pro- 
gress: as the man of Paracelsus was a part and an epitome 
of the universe, so the man of Boehme may, by faith and 
divine grace, discover God in himself, and become part of 
the divine essence. Our sinfulness only, he teaches, pre- 
vents us from recognizing the Deity in us; we become 
clearly conscious of its presence as soon as we are free from 
sin, and it shows itself by its workings, a source of infinite 
blessing. And with all this lofty aspiration, this literal 
interpretation of the ‘‘ God in us and we in God,”’’ there is 
no pride in Boehme; he knows but one kind of presump- 
tion, not to search, not to inquire. To search is, with 
him, true humility, and he who is thus humble and seeks 
in truth and in faith, cannot fail to find God in his own 
heart. 

This is again the leading idea in all German philosophy 
of religion: to seek God not only m faith abstractly, but in 
Man himself also, and to honor Him not by mere abstrac- 
tions, but by searching for Him wherever He has promised 
to dwell. Boehme is in fact the father of all modern phil- 
osophy of religion, the teacher of all recent writers on the 
subject, except perhaps of Poiret and St. Martin, who would 
hardly acknowledge, if they know, the source from which 
their wisdom is drawn. 

If such were the three ancestors of German philosophy, so 
great in life, so powerful in their influence on posterity, we 
can well understand why German philosophy has preserved 
the peculiarities of her great fathers with tender care and 
pious reverence. But like all heirs, she also has had to pay 
the debts of the testator. The distance between philosophy 
and life has grown wider and wider. The history of facts 
has taken the place of the science of first principles. We 
love no longer, as formerly, to rise above the countless 
number of phenomena, in order to seek for the law that pro- 
duces them; we prefer, on the contrary, to throw ourselves 
into the current of actual life, and to pursue unchanging 
Truth in that ‘‘ perpetual flux,’’ as Heraclitus called it. 
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In fine, our age believes in facts, and not in theories. But 
we ought not on that account to forget that Albertus Mag- 
nus did not converse with the lords and sovereigns that 
crowded his study, of wisdom and learning, but showed 
them a man of brass, an automaton, who spoke, and startled 
them until they believed the philosopher to be a magician, 
The naturalists of our day seem not in the least more wil- 
ling to receive the new views of our philosophers, than the 
learned men of Basle were in 1527 to listen to Paracelsus. 
As long, finally, as philosophy attempts to deify man or to 
humanize God, it must submit to the fate of Boehme, and 
suffer poverty, exile andderision. All this however does not 
say that Philosophy, German or English, should not have a 
lifeand a realm of its own where it might reign with undis- 
puted sway. When the greatest mathematician of his and of 
all ages rose to speak in Parliament, he failed. He was not 
himself again until he returned to his calculations, where 
he lived and now lives. , Would he be thus immortal if he 
had not preferred his own life to that of the statesman, just 
as the great Pitt never thought of ruining his fame by at- 
tempting a further development of the theory of fluxions? 
And if the mathematician and the statesman are not con- 
sidered fair representatives of philosophy—did not Plato 
write his Republic? They say now, it is true, he only 
dreamt it, but who would not give his all for such a dream? 
It was only when he attempted to call that republic into 
life that he became a true dreamer and failed. The six 
years he spent in Syracuse for that purpose are a blank in 
his life, as that parliamentary night was a blank in New- 
ton’s life. Newton had his calculations, Raphael his art, 
the great statesman his craft, and each lived only in them 
—why should not the philosopher also have his life, an act- 
ive and productive life? 
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Tue New Enauanp Tueocracy, A History of the Congregationalists 
of New England to the revivals of 740. By H. F. Uhden. With a pre- 
face by the late Dr. Neander. Translated from the German by H. C. 
Conant, author of the English Bible, ete., ete. (Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 12mo., pp. 303.) 


A Memoir or rae Lire anp Times or Isaac Backus, A.M. By Alvah 
Hovey D.D., Prof. of Christian Theology in Newton Theol. Inst. (Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo., pp. 369.) 

We regard the simultaneous publication of these two works as peculi- 
arly proper. The first exhibits the struggles and developments of the 
great principles which the second shows consistently carried out to their 
logical and practical conclusions. Together they form a chapter in 
Church History replete with valuable lessons, and especially full of sug- 
gestions and encouragement to Baptists, who will here find their cher- 
ished views, at first dimly apprehended, and clogged by an unholy alli- 
ance with the State, hated and persecuted by those who ought to have de- 
fended them, at length working clear of this alliance, and aiding mightily 
in securing for our land, and ultimately for all lands, the great boon of 
Religious Freedom. As the learned German writer cannot be charged 
with denominational bias, his testimony is the more valuable. His work 
begins with the rise of the Independents, their separation from the Eng- 
lish Church, and briefly traces their emigration to Holland and Amer- 
ica, describes at length the formation of the Theocratic State in New Eng- 
land, and the conflicts both from within and from without which it 
waged until its dissolution, and closes with an account of the ‘Great 
Awakening” in 1736—42. 

The fundamental principles of Congregationalism he states thus (p. 
68) : 

1. The several churches are altogether independent of one another. 

2. Evidence of the requisite qualifications is required by the church 
before admission to the Lord’s Supper. 

Two fatal inconsistencies however were admitted by the Puritans of 
New England. First, the baptism of infants, and second, the duty of the 
civil magistrate to ‘‘take care of matters of religion,” and to punish 
‘* breaches of the first table.” They essayed the impossible task of mak- 
ing “the State as well as the Church a community of believers.” Their 
internal dissensions, and the final decay of spiritual life among them, 
which resulted in the rise and prevalence of Unitarianism, arose from these 
two sources, whence also their persecution of the Baptists, Quakers and 
Antinomians had its origin. The adoption of the “ half-way covenant” 
was but a consistent application of Serb geo doctrine, and it is not 
surprising, after that, that “the principle of requiring evidence of con- 
version went gradually more and more into disuse” (p. 223). 

We do not wonder that Uhden calls ‘‘ Anabaptism the bugbear of New 
England,” for it is evident to any careful reader of this history, that the 
tendency of the Cheigrenstionsl principles here stated is inevitably to 
Baptist doctrine, and that all the trouble and friction which the Puritan 
fathers experienced in the working of their system arose from the vain 
attempt to keep in it just those incongruous elements which Baptists re- 
pudiate. 
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The work is in general remarkably accurate in its facts, and eminently 

hilosophical in its treatment of them. The most serious inaccuracy we 
aes noticed is in reference to Smith, whom Uhden (following the cal- 
umny of his enemies) calls a Se-Baptist, and whose church, he says, be- 
came extinct soon after his death, when it is well known that they re- 
turned to England, and under Helwisse, his successor, bore a noble tes- 
timony to the grand cause of soul liberty.* 

Backus was converted in the Great Revival, which forms the subject 
of Uhden’s closing chapter, and his principles and life may be regarded 
us the pure fruit of the precious seed sown by the old Puritans. He was 
descended from a worthy ancestry. The volume opens with the resist- 
ance of his sturdy grandfather to the Saybrook platform, and soon we 
see his pious mother and brother imprisoned for refusing to pay church 
rates to the minister of the ‘“‘standing order.” Gradually the light 
dawned upon him, and it was many years before his vigorous mind cleared 
its way to a consistent view of truth. In his own words: “It took ten 
years to get clear of the custom of putting baptism before faith, and near 
five more to learn not to contradict the same in practice, after which 
above seventeen trying years rolled over us, before we could refrain from 
an implicit acknowledgment of more than one Lord in religious af- 
fairs.” His conversion, call to the ministry,—the agonizing mental 
struggles occasioned by the question (still an exceedingly troublesome 
one to all Pedobaptists), *‘ Where and in what relation to the Church of 
(rod do those persons stand, who have been baptized, and yet are net be 
lieyers ?”’—the perplexities attending his efforts to retain open commun- 
ion, and his abundant labors as an evangelist, pastor, historian, and de- 
voted friend of religious freedom, are narrated by Dr. Hovey in a clear, 
condensed and most attractive manner. In this last named cause his la- 
bors were untiring. The inhumanity and cruelty of the Puritans and 
their successors toward the Baptists and others, are almost incredible to 
us. The world owes a debt of gratitude to our Baptist fathers for their 
unflinching heroism and glorious suecess in battling for soul freedom ; 
and among the most faithful, courageous and uncompromising laborers 
for this cause was Isaac Backus. We rejoice that so fitting a memorial 
of him has been prepared, and we earnestly recommend both the works 
we have named as worthy of the careful study of every Christian, espe- 
cially of every Baptist. 


Ifistory or Freperick THE Seconp, called Frederick the Great. By 
Thomas Carlyle. In four volumes. 12 mo. Vol. 1 & Il. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 1858.) 

This work is thoroughly Carlylean in style and spirit, and abounds in 
those excellencies and faults which so strongly mark the History of the 
French Revolution. How rugged and Germanized the style, every page 
teeming with involved parentheses, words coined by the mechanical junc- 
tion of two or more words, and common nouns made proper and begun 
with a capital letter. Nor is Carlyle’s ruggedness that of a man who falls 
into it simply by reason of being intent on telling his story. It is evi- 
dently rather sought after for its own sake, and gloried in, as was his 
poverty by Diogenes. There are not wanting, moreover, often allusions 
unworthy the dignity of his subject, as for instance, on the first page, 
where he tells us that ‘‘ Day and Martin, with their soot-pots were forbid- 
den to approach the boots of King Frederick.’”’ And then for the spirit 
of this, and all Thomas Carlyle’s works—may he not well be called the 
great fault-finder? Is not every thing with him rotten, out of joint, false, 
and the like? And yet how vague! When does he ever point his gune 














* See Benedict’s Hist., p. 329—30. 
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at‘any one specific error or abuse? Much less does he ever propose 
something positive as an improvement on what he so generally, yet so un- 
sparingly condemns. We really doubt whether Carlyle’s age will be any 
the wiser or better for all his lashing. 

And yet when all this is said, and truly said, none can deny that our 
author does roll down many a solid lump of golden thought, and that, 
especially in the volumes before us, he gives not a few proofs that he has 
dug at the mine which he has chosen, with rare patience, and that heis a 
true word-painter. i 


Tue Extent or tHe ATONEMENT, in its relations to God and the Uni- 
verse. By Rey. Thos. W. Jenkyn, D.D. Author’s Edition. (Boston : 
Gould & Lincoln. 1859.) 

Jenkyn and Symington have long been standards on the great subject 
of which they treat, the latter advocating a particular the former a 
general atonement. We confess that Symington has always seemed to 
us to have the logic on his side. All agree as to the infinite worth of 
Christ’s work. All agree, on the other hand, that H's work is not effec- 
tive in securing salvation for all men. If, then, we admit the necessity 
of divine influence in order to conversion, and that what God does and 
permits he designed to do and permit, the doctrine of a particular atone- 
ment seems necessarily to follow. Such a doctrine is an inevitable corol- 
lary of Predestinarianism; and the former no more than the latter for- 
bids the universal offer of salvation. The work before us is an able de- 
fense of the positions assumed, and this new and revised edition will be 
acceptable and useful to all interested in the important questions dis- 
cussed, 


Pracricat Seruons. By Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. D. late Dwight 
Professor in Yale College. (New York. Clark, Austin & Smith. 1858.) 

Without endorsing all the theological tenets which appear in, or un- 
derlie these discourses, we are free to pronounce them BY earnest, and 
likely, on the whole, to exert an influence for good. They abound in 
thought, which if not original, is strong and often striking in arrange- 
ment, which seizes and holds the mind as with grappling irons, and in 
appeals, which even when read, cannot fail to stir the spirit. The sermon 
on “Singleness of Heart,” is a fine specimen of pointed, discrimina- 
ting preaching. 


Tue Noon Prayer Meerine or tHe Nortnu Dutrcn Cnrurcn, New 
York: its origin, character, progress, and some of its results. By Tal 
bott W. Chambers. (New York: Board of Publication of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church. 1858.) 

The character of this book sufficiently appears from its title. It will 
gratify a laudable desire generally felt, to know of an instrumentality 
which God has so deigned to bless, while it will doubtless tend to encour- 
age and stimulate to earnest, believing, united prayer. Some of the inci- 
dents recorded, and some of the lithograph copies of requests for prayer, 
are very affecting. We are glad to see this book. 


ANNALS oF THE American Putrit. By Wm. B. Sprague, D. D., vol. 
V. (New York; Robert Carter & Brothers. 1858.) 

This volume is devoted to Episcopal Ministers. It is on the same plan 
as its predecessors, which have been duly noticed in the Review, and fully 
sustains their well-earned reputation for laborious research, and for viva- 
city and variety of description. ‘These annals will rescue from oblivion 
many a name which deserves to be remembered, but which would other- 
wise be soon forgotten. They are therefore worthy contributions at once 
to literature and to religion. 
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Bunn Bartimeus; or the Story of a Sightless Sinner, and his great 
Physician. By Rey. Wm. J. Hoge, Prof. inthe Union Theol. Seminary, 
Prince Edward, Va. (N.Y. Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 16 mo. p. 257.) 

Upon the narrative of the cure of Bartimeus as harmonized from the 
three Evangelists, the author founds a series of addresses to blind sinners, 
and to their christian friends. The sermon form, which is in some cases 
retained, by no means diminishes the power of these appeals; which in 
graphic force, dramatic interest, abundance of illustration, richness of 
scriptural quotation, soundness of doctrine, plainness of speech, and real 
grappling with the conscience, remind us of Spurgeon’s best efforts. It 
is a book well adapted to do good. 


Tue Lrvine Ertstie; or the moral power of a religious life. By Rev. 
Cornelius Tyree, of Powhatan Co., Va. With an introduction by Rev. R. 
Fuller, D.D. (N.Y. Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 16 mo. pp. 185.) 

This excellent little treatise aims to show that “the great obstacle in 
the way of the diffusion of the gospel, is the low tone of practical religion 
among the professed friends of Christ ;”’ to point out the prevalent defects 
of christian character, and their injurious influence ; to describe a higher 
standard of religion, and its blessed effects on the conversion of mankind ; 
and to exhibit the means and motives for attaining a more devoted piety. 

It paints a very gloomy picture of the present state of the church, and 
holds up in strong contrast the genuine religion of the New Testament. 
It is an earnest, powerful, searching, and often eloquent trumpet-call to 
christians to awake from the slumbers of formality and worldliness, and 
to live every day, in every relation of life, for God and immortal souls.— 
Such appeals are greatly needed. May the Holy Spirit employ this little 
volume “to bring about a second great reformation, by which all the 
friends of Christ may be induced to do what they can for Christ.” 


Tue Ilarvest anp THE Reapers; Home Work ror ALL, AND TOW 
to po it. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb, author of “ Cyclopedia of Mis- 
sions,” ‘How to bea Man,” &c. (Bostor: Gould & Lincoln. 16 mo. 
pp. 270.) 

This work is more specific than the one just noticed, selecting for dis- 
cussion the single point of christian labor for the conversion of sinners. 
It commences by portraying the fearful spiritual condition of our great 
cities, and our whole country, proving by reliable statistics, that ‘ not 
more than one sixth of the population are regular attendants upon public 
worship.” This alarming evil can be remedied only by individual, per- 
sonal labor, on the part of each christian, the duty of which labor is prov- 
ed in the most conclusive manner from the Scriptures. The author then 
details ‘a plan for carrying the Gospel to every creature in the land,” 
which has already been put in operation with eminent success in Brook- 
lyn, New York, and elsewhere. This ‘‘ plan’’ is the chief feature of the 
book, and strikes us as admirably adapted to accomplish the object. The 
concluding chapters treat of personal preparation for the work, the con- 
duct of prayer meetings and revivals, and abound with valuable sugges- 
tions, the evident result of much experience and knowledge of human na- 
ture. We know not among all the publications of the day one so well 
calculated to bring into use the immense mass of idle ‘‘ moral capital” in 
our churches. We thank the author for it, and we trust that it may be 
circulated by thousands, and blessed as a means of rendering permanent 
and yet more powerful the “ great awakening” now in progress. 


Tue New Testament: Paracrapa Epition. (New York. Collins & 
Brother, Publishers. ) 

We have for years used a Paragraph Bible, and have desired to see the 
Scriptures in that form come into general use, and have regretted the 
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scarcity of Paragraph Testaments. Accordingly, we hail with pleasure 
such a work as that before us. We think, however, that it is in some re- 
spects inferior to that of Nourse; as, for instance, in not marking more 
distinctly, in different type, the quotations from the Old Testament, and 
especially in not distinguishing the poetical portions, and dividing them 
so as to present the parallelisms. A glance at the first chapter of He- 
brews in Nourse, will reveal our meaning, and sufficiently prove the ad- 
vantage of the plan we commend. A mere glance at such a chapter, in 
Nourse, often throws a flood of light upon the meaning of the text. Col- 
lins’ edition is, in this regard, a great improvement on the old chapter and 
verse editions. A merit claimed for this, over other paragraph editions, 
is the absence of the marginal numbers to indicate the verses. It may be 
a matter of taste, but we prefer to have the marginal numbers, for the 
greater ease of reference, and because, for convenience and for the aid of 
association of ideas, it is better always to use the same copy in reading 
and studying. Could not Bibles and Testaments, in paragraph form, be 
semagie at far cheaper rates than they have been—if not by private 
1ouses, by the Bible Societies? We do not see why this form should be 
more expensive, and we are sure that.at the same price, it would be more 
popular than the old form; while, at the present higher prices, it cannot 
come into general use. We beg, however, to suggest to Pastors to call 
attention to and recommend the paragraph editions of the sacred Word. 
Their use would, we are sure, promote the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Inspired Volume. 


Tue Trura Unwaskep anp Error Exposep 1x THeon cy anp Mera- 
puysics, Moran GovERNMENT AND Morau Agency. By Elder IH. W. Mid- 
dleton, Panola, Mississippi. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 

This book hails from ‘“ Eureka,” and the author evidently is fully per- 
suaded that he has found truth in the fields of ‘‘Theology and Meta- 
physics,’ where Butler, and Fuller, and Edwards, and Alexander, and 
Wayland have faiied to find it. It is destructive in its plan, but not, we 
think, in its effects; in this regard not to be named with such works as 
Beecher’s Conflict of Ages, and Bledsoe’s Theodicy, both of which works, 
if they do not construct systems, certainly show the assailable points of 
those already existing. But if this book does not destroy, it certainly is 
not for want of misrepresentation of the views of others. Ilow can it say, 
for instance, that Calvinism denies the existence or possibility of a moral 
government? But we forbear, for we frankly confess that we have not 
waded through this book, and the author. in his preface, “drops this cau- 
tion, to beware of attempting to bring it into disrepute without due in- 
vestigation.” A very cursory glance reveals its obscure, slip-shod style, 
and its bad taste in the use of such expressions as “ sitamenad! “let men 
smile or grin,” “ the doctrine can be forced down, in a tight place,” &e.; 
moreover, we do not care to read a book in which the author saves his 
own time at the expense of his readers, as is the case in this, for in a note 
to the 3rd chapter, he says: ‘‘ Asa sort of apology for inserting a second 
article on Metaphysics with so much appearance of sameness and repeti- 
tion, we simply say in the outset, that one was originally intended to super- 
sede the other; but upon comparing them, it was thought proper (as 


time would not allow a remodeling of the whole) to insert both articles 
entire.”’ 





STanD up ror Jesus: A Christian Ballad. With Notes, and Illustra- 
tions, and Music, and a few additional Poems by the same author. Phil- 
adelphia: T. II. Stockton, Bible Office. 1858. 

In common with thousands over the land, we have been thrilled and 
stirred by the dying words of Dudley A. Tyng; and yet our first thought 
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on seeing this little volume was that it is a catch-penny intended to turn 
Christian sympathy and sentiment into gold, and not calculated really to 
accomplish good. But on examination and reflection, we believe that 
this unpretending memento—verses, pictures, and all—is appropriate, 
and likely to impel to greater Christian zeal and charity. 


Dotce Far Niente. By John R. Tait. (Philadelphia: Parry & 
M‘Millan. 1858.) 

The titles of this and ofthe preceding volume are in striking contrast. 
But this work has its place and its uses as truly as that, for verses of 
pleasing sentiment and graceful diction, though not of the highest poetic 
merit, nor breathing important moral truth, do yet touch chords in the 
human spirit that should not remain silent. There is ne preface to this 
volume, but it hails from Cincinnati, and the author, in one of the poems, 
speaks, as if of himself, of being 


* Born and bred within a city, 
And the stified air of schools,”’ 


and in a very pretty dedicatory sonnet to Thomas Buchanan Read, says 
that his verses are less his 


than Italy’s, born of her skies, 
Rocked to the rythm of the swaying vine, 
And nurtured where all night the rose replies 
In perfumed whisperings, while all the vale 
Rings with the joy of the enamored nightingale.”’ 


We find some false lines, and some words which even poetic license can- 
not justify, but can pardon all this in a volume so unpretending, and 
containing much worthy of praise. 


THe History or tHe Reticious MOVEMENT CALLED MeEtuHopismM, consid- 
ered in its different denominational forms, and its relations to British and 
American Protestantism. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. Vol. I1.—From the 
origin of Methodism to the death of Whitefield. Sixth Thousand. [New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 8vo., pp. 480.| 

Whatever may be our opinion of Wesleyan Methodism as a system, the 
Christian student cannot but be deeply interested in a religious move- 
ment so greatly needed, so powerful, so extens.ve, and so permanent in 
its results, as that which signalized the last century, and is commemo- 
rated in this volume. The hand of God may be as clearly discerned in 
it, asin the great Reformation two centuries before, and no less than that 
is it destined to exert a mighty influence on the cause of Christ for all fu- 
ture time. 

Dr. Stevens has brought to the important task of portraying its history, 
a fervent sympathy with its design, great industry in the collection of 
facts, and judgment in their arrangement, rare skill in the delineation of 
scenes and character, a kind and catholic spirit, and a style of uncommon 
excellence. Simple, chaste, lucid, yet graphic and often eloquent, he 
causes each picture to pass before the reader with almost the distinctness 
of a panoramic painting. He commences with a sketch of the deplorable 
religious condition of the English clergy and people just before the rise 
of Methodism, soon transports his reader to the Epworth rectory, and un- 
veils the family training of that wonderful woman, Susanna Wesley, 
thence to Oxford, where in the “‘ Holy Club” those devoted young men 
were preparing, amid scorn and derision, for their world-wide labors. 
The canvas now is filled with figures, prominent among them the flaming 
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Whitefield “ranging” over the world on his missions of mercy, the two 
Wesleys, John and Charles, the celebrated Lady Huntingdon, and a 
host of worthies, such as John Nelson, Grimshaw, Thomas Walsh, 
Thomas Taylor, Fletcher, Howell Harris and others, the record of 
whose Herculean labors, unflinching courage, unquenchable zeal and 
wonderful success in spite of opposition from the dominant church, and 
furious and even murderous assaults by brutal mobs, forms one of the 
most sublime as well as instructive chapters in Christian history. 

As a minister of the body to which John Wesley gave existence and 
organization, the author cannot be blamed for the partiality which he 
betrays toward him and his views; but it must be acknowledged that in 
his sketches of Whitefield and the Calvinistie Methodists, he exhibits 
rare magnanimity and liberality. This volume closes with the death of 
“the Prince of Preachers,” and with one of the most just yet glowing 
tributes ever written to his character and his labors. 

We are not sure that we exactly understand an allusion to the Baptists 
in a note on p. 353, but we fear that it was intended as a covert sneer, 
unworthy of the author. 

We cannot, believing as we do in none but a converted church mem- 
bership, the independence and republicanism of the churches, and the 
essential equality of the ministers of Christ,—admit the doctrine of expe- 
diency in church government, Jaid down by the author, [pp. 16—312,] or 
recognize as any other than a society of human invention, an institution 
confessedly organized not by Christ and his Apostles, but by “‘ one of the 
greatest religious legislators of history,” not at all as a Church, but as a 
society within the Church of England, of which the Wesleys and their 
followers were members. pp. 185, 399, 484. But we admire the wonder- 
ful devotion and self-sacrificing zeal of those pioneers of Methodism, and 
we would that their example might be imitated by those who possess a 
more Scriptural form of church order. With this reservation, we com- 
mend this noble volume as eminently deserving the study of Christians 
of every name. The stylein which it is printed is an honor to the Amer- 


ican press. We shall look with deep interest for the remaining three 
volumes. 


Manvat or Taeotocy. Second Part. A Treatise on Church Order, 
By J. L. Dagg. (Charleston, §. C.: South. Bap. Publication Society. 
8vo., pp. 312.) toe 

The Southern Bap. Publication Society have done a great service In 
giving to the denomination these works of Dr. Dagg. We have alread 
noticed the first part, treating of Christian doctrine, and we welcome this 
second part on ‘Church Order,’’ as completing the discussion of the sub- 
ject, and furnishing to all Baptists an excellent Manual of Theology. As 
i specimen of book-making it is creditable to the Society, being well 
printed with large type and ample page, and accompanied with a por- 
trait of the author. But what we admire most is the lovely, Christ-like 
spirit which pervades the work, the author’s profound deference to the 
Scriptures, his candor in stating objections, the dignified, kind, yet con- 
cise and conclusive manner in which he replies to them, and in short his 
success in maintaining what he recommends to others, ‘‘ scrupulous at- 
tachment to the precepts of Christ, with expansive love to all who bear 
tis image.” ; 

Baptists will find here their distinctive views clearly stated and ably 
vindicated, while their opponents cannot fail to have many prejudices 
and wrong conceptions removed, and their respect increased for the de- 
nomination of which the author isa member. It is a rich thesaurus of 
arguments for our principles, and will prove of great value to our 
churches and rising winistry. 
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On some points, not yet fully settled among us, such as the universal 
Church ,the ‘‘ landmark,” re-baptism, &c., his views will doubtless be 
controverted, but whether we agree with him or not, all must acknowledge 
that he has thrown important light upon these debatable questions, and 
that he has discussed them in an eminently mild and Christian spirit. 
In this may he be imitated by all our Baptist controversialists. Were 
we to suggest any criticisms, it would be that the subjects of Church 
Discipline and Deacons are susceptible, in our opinion, of a more full and 
satisfactory discussion, and that the Greek quotations referred to in es- 
tablishing the meaning of Banri8w would have more weight if the orig- 
inals were given as well as the translation. 


Tue Evenine or Lire, or light and comfort amidst the shadows of 
declining years. By Jeremiah Chaplin, D. D. A new edition, revised 
and much enlarged. (Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 75 Washington st. 12 
mo. pp. 281. 

This work has been before the public several years, and the author, in 
his preface to this new edition, says: ‘it has been to me a great joy to 
learn numerous cases where this unpretending volume has come as a 
messenger of peace.”” It consists of nearly two hundred short pieces, 
original and selected, in prose, and about fifty in poetry, adapted to min- 
ister spiritual encouragement to the aged, to confirm their faith, animate 
their hope, and moderate their sorrow. The selections embrace a wide 
range of authors, principally those whose names are as ‘household 
words” among us, such as Cecil, Newton, Edwards, Jeremy Taylor, Ruth- 
erford, Bunyan, Henry, Payson, with an occasional ‘“‘ gem” from Carlyle, 
N. P. Willis, and Longfellow. The additions in the present edition are 
numerous, chiefly from Spurgeon, H. W. Beecher, Tholuck and Ruskin. 
These selections are made with good taste and judgment, and are well 
suited to the pious design of the work. 


How to Live: Illustrated in the lives of Frederick Perthes, Gerhard 
Tersteegen, and James Montgomery. Phil. Am. 8.8. Union. 16 mo. 
p- 197. 

Far better than any didactic treatise does example show the true char- 
acter of the Christian life. We have here brief yet animated sketches of 
three devoted followers of Christ, who in very different spheres, yet with 
equal zeal and piety, glorified God. The Christian world is under deep 
obligations to Perthes and Montgomery; to the one for his agency in 
stemming the flood of Rationalism in Germany, and promoting true wis- 
dom and religion by his vast influence as “the king of book-sellers ;” to 
the other for his sweet ‘songs of Zion.” The humble ribbon-maker, 
Tersteegen, if hithertoless known, may be not less useful, by the power of 
his example in evincing what good entire consecration to Christ may ac- 
complish. Although one of the publications of that excellent Society, the 
American Sunday School Union, this little volume is adapted to interest 
and benefit not only Sabbath School scholars, but maturer minds. 


Tue Reviciovs Aspects or tHe Age, with a glance at the Church of 
the Present and the Church of the Future, being addresses delivered at 
the Aniversary of the Young Men’s Christian Union of New York, May 
13th and 14th, 1858, by 8S. Osgood, D. D., T. J. Sawyer, D. D., Rev. O. 
B. Frothingham, Rey. Henry Blanchard, Rev. C. Miel, Rev. B. F. Barret, 
K. H. Chapin, D. D., H. W. Bellows, D. D., Rev. A. D. Mayo, Rey. T. W. 
Higginson, Rev. B. Peters, Richard Warren, Esq., and Hon. Horace 
Greely. (N.Y. Thatcher and Hutchinson, 523 Broadway. 12 mo. pp, 
179. 

This collection of Unitarian, Universalist and Swedenborgian addresses 
well illustrates a remark of Dr. Bellows, one of the speakers: ‘ There is 
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a great deal of Unitarian cant, as well as orthodox.” With a great 
many shades of opinion, varying from a decent respect for the Bible, as 
expressed by Drs. Sawyer, Chapin, Barrett, und others, to the most un- 
disguised contempt for its inspiration and divine authority, all the ad- 
dresses agree in denouncing orthodoxy, and praising as a ‘“ higher type 
of christianity” that ‘‘ liberal,”’ “ progressive,” “‘ practical’ form of reli- 
gion which regards with equal favor all creeds, except Calvinism. Some 
of the speakers on this occasion outraged all propriety in ridiculing and 
varicaturing Calvinism and its “ Pharisaic Churches,” and “ evangeli- 
cal” efforts. The spirit of the whole movement may be discerned culmi- 
nating in the address of Rev? O. B. Frothingham, which is a labored 
apology for infidelity, which mentions Voltaire and Tom Paine as heroes, 
and dares to utter such language as this with reference to infidels: ‘It 
will do us no harm to sit at their feet occasionally ; to listen with respect 
to what they may have to say; and to consider whether after all they 
may not be the deeper, broader believers’ ! ! 

Were this volume a fair exponent of * the religious aspects of the age,”’ 
sad indeed would be the prospect. Thank God that such perverters of 
truth and righteousness are few, and that their boasted ‘‘ Church of the 
Future,” which is to embrace all except the ‘‘ orthodox” in a christianity 
so ‘liberal,’ as to have no creed, is likely to be ‘future’ forever. The 
nearest approach yet made to it was in the infidelity and religious indif- 
ference of England just before the great Reformation under Whitefield 
and the Wesleys; and there is daily less and less probability that this 
dead and worthless **‘ Church of the Past” will be revived. 


Tne Testimony or Mopern Science To tHE Unity or Manxinp; being 
a summary of the conclusions announced by the highest authorities in 
the several departments of Physiology, Zoology and Comparative Philol- 
ogy, in favor of the specific unity and common origin of all the varieties 
of man. By J. L. Cabell, M.D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology in the University of Virginia. With an introductory notice 
by James W. Alexander, D.D. [New York: Robert Carter & Bros. ] 

In this work, originally published in the form of two Review articles, 
Dr. Cabell has rendered essential service to the general public. The 
subject is one not only of scientific, but of religious interest. If the po- 
sition assumed by some scientific men at present be correct, it follows 
that we do not owe to all men the duties of brotherhood, and that our 
Gosnel does not apply to all. The object of ths work is to combat the 
specious array of facts presented by these men, and especially by Messrs. 
Nott and Gliddon in the ‘‘ Types of Mankind,” by a presentation of the 
investigations and researches of the most eminent modern authorities. 

The discussion is divided into two parts. In the first is treated the 
question of the specific unity of man. We cannot here give even a sum- 
mary, but may remark that the great fact of permanence of varieties is 
clearly presented and insisted on; and it is shown that the recently dis- 
covered monumental inscriptions and figures of Egypt cannot be conclu- 
sive on the question, since, though they establish the existence of a ne- 
gro race at a very early period, this proves only that the variety existed 
at that time, not that it was an original creation. 

In the second part, the question of plural origin is investigated. The 
novel and interesting researches of Pickering, Maury and others, in re- 
gard to the distribution from a common centre, and the testimony of Hum- 
boldt, Muller, Bunsen and others as to the relations of languages, are 
given at length ; and the theory of Agassiz concerning the natural zoolog- 
ical provinces is discussed with ability. We do not find that the author 
has adverted to the argument from tradition. 

Throughout the work exhibits fairness and moderation, while it does 
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not fail to expose the perversions and misrepresentations to which Messrs 
Nott and Gliddon have had recourse. The plain and succinct statements 
of Pritchard, Bachman, Carpenter, Pickering, the Humboldts, Muller, 
Maury and others are very valuable for those who have not access to ex- 
tended scientific works. We cordially commend the volume to all asa 
succinet, fair and agreeable presentation of the subject, and the argument 
seems to us no less than conclusive. We would suggest a division into 
paragraphs, and a table of contents, as likely to add to the pleasure and 
profit of perusal. ete 





Ilistory or Prostitution, its Extent, Causes, and Effects throughout 
the world. Being an Official Report to the Board of Alms-House Gov- 
ernors of the City of New York. By Wm. Sanger, M.D., Resident Phy- 
sician Blackwell’s Island, etc., ete. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1858. 8vo., pp. 685.) 

A false delicacy has hitherto prevented a searching scrutiny into the 
‘‘extent, causes and effects” of the vice which is here probed to its very 
depths. Dr. Sanger has boldly raised the veil, and unappalled by the 
loathsomeness and corruption whieh met his gaze, has taken the dimen- 
sions of this sink of moral and physical pollution and death. His state. 
ments are most startling. He shows that while it does its hideous work 
in secret, it spreads its deadly contagion throughout society, poisoning 
the very fountain of life to thousands, and withering with its pestilential 
breath the happiness of many a family circle. The historical part of his 
report descends far more into detail than necessity or prudence demanded, 
but the only effect upon a pure mind must be to make it weep for human 
degradation, and to rejoice that God has affixed to such vile sins such 
terrible penalties. 

What a reproach to our so-called Christian community are the facts 
which he states: that there are six thousand abandoned women in New 
York city alone, the majority of whom are from fifteen to twenty-five years 
of age, that a capital of nearly four millions of dollars is invested there 
in the business, and that the annual expenditure on this account is more 
than seven millions ! 

How startling and suggestive too is the fact that “‘ the average dura- 
tion of a prostitute’s life is only four years.” 

This work is not designed for general perusal, but to the philanthro- 
pist, and to the man whose official position and influence may enable him 
to do something to stay the ravages of this horrible pestilence, it is wor- 
thy ofstudy. We cannot believe, howeverthat the author’s plan of regula- 
tion and oversight, instead of repression, is the true remedy. It is buta 
palliative at best, and would tend probably to diminish the fearful dis- 
eases attending the practice of the vice, and thus to remove in a measure 
the flaming sword of divine vengeance which now guards the approach to 
this portal of hell. Cannot Christian philanthropy, enlightened and an- 
imated by the Gospel, devise a more effectual method of saving young 
girls from this fearful doom, and their victims from temporal and eternal 
perdition ? 


Se.r-Mape Men. By Charlies C. B. Seymour. (New York: Harper 
« Brothers. 12mo., pp. 588.) 

This book resembles a string of beads of many different sizes, colors 
and materials. There appears to have been no principle of order in the 
author’s mind, either in the selection of his subjects or in the grouping 
of his sketches. He begins with Andrew Jackson, skips back to a hero 
of the seventeenth century, returns to Daniel Webster and Elihu Burritt, 
puts Robert Burns, George Fox and Amos Lawrence in juxtaposition, 
while further on we find in strange confusion Mad Anthony Wayne and 
Philosopher Emanuel Kant, Henry Clay and Stephen Girard, Roger 
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Williams and John Paul Jones, Nathaniel Bowditch and Charles Dick- 
ens, Eli Whitney and Patrick Henry, Benjamin Franklin and Captain 
John Smith, he Kirke White and Amos Whittemore! However, 
notwithstanding this defect, the book is quite a readable one, its state- 
ments ge snerally accurate, so far as we have observed, and its biographi- 
cal sketches remarkably well executed, considering the task the author 
ania, to condense more than sixty such sketches into a small vol- 
ume of less than six hundred pages. 


Toe Lanp ano THE Book; or Biblical Llustrations drawn from the 
Manners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land. By 
W. M. Thomson, D. D.. twenty five years a Missionary of the A. B.C. F. 
M. in Syria and Palestine. (2 vols. pp. 560—614 ) 

The tit'e page of these beautiful volumes gives an accurate description 
of their contents, and of the reliability of the source whence they were 
derived. They are full of illustrations of the Bible, eathered, not from the 
hasty and super fic tial glance of a traveller in the Holy Land, but from the 
patient investigations rof a quarter of a century, during which the author 
labored as a Missionary in the very scenes where the Savior and his Apos- 
tles once labored. They are presented i in the attractive form of conver- 
sations between the veteran Missionary and a traveller who ac companies 
him on his journeys, and whose questions bring out the rich stores of in 
formation accumulated during many years. There are several hundred 
engravings, and numerous maps, many prepared expressly for this work. 
We need hardly say that it throws much light on the Sacred Volume, and 
will prove a fertile source of instruction to Sabbath School teachers and 
Bible classes. Each volume has a copious index to the subjects and texts 
of Scripture illustrated. We must express our surprise, however, that 
in giving a description of the annual bathing of the pilgrims in the river 
Jordan, ‘the author says: ‘‘ Some had water poured on their heads in imi- 
tation of the baptism of the Savior,” (vol. ii. p. 445,) when it is well 
known that with the Greeks tmmersion only is baptism, and that this en- 
tire ceremony of plunging into the Jordan is in commemoration of our 
Lord’s baptism. He bears ample testimony to the abundant supply of 
water in Jerusalem in ancient times, enough to set at rest forever the 
question as te » the possibility of baptizing 3000 on the day of Pentecest. 
(vol. ii. p. 5 23—526,) 


Mensuration anpD Practica Geometry, &. &e. By Chas. H. Has- 
well, Civil and Marine Engineer. (New York. Harper & Brothers, 1858. 


Evements orf Natura Puitosopny, designed for Colleges and High 
Schools. By Elias Loomis, LL D., Professor of Mathematics and Nat. 
Phil. in the University of New York. (Harper & Brothers. 1858.) 

The first of these works, by reason of its richness in formulae, processes, 
and tables, will be pec valiarly valuable to the practical Engineer and Me- 
chanic, w hile it is tue empiric for the student. The author claims, as we 
think justly, originality in some of his rules, 

Professor Loomis’ work is one of the best treatises we have seen upon 
its subject, combining, to a rare degree, a popular style with a rigid 
method of treatment. It brings up its statements to the latest discoveries 
in the science, and is, on the whole, a decided addition to the text- books 
on Natural Philosophy. 


Notices of the following works are omitted for want of room: 1. The 
Foundation of Faith in God’s Word. By Albert Barnes. Parry & MeMil- 
lan. Philadelphia. History of the Reign of Philip IT. By W. HL. Pres- 
eott. Vol. II. Phillips, § Samson & Co. Boston. 3. Salvation by Christ, 
A series of discourses on some of the most important doctrines of the Gos- 
pel. By Francis Wayland. Boston. Gould & Lincoln. 





